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SAFEGUARDS 


PROTECT THOSE WHO DINE IN 
THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 


Just as modern hospitals safeguard the identity and welfare of new- 


born babies, so Gumpert employs every modern protection for its 
food products. 


This begins in the testing laboratory, which controls the quality and 
purity of every ingredient. No raw material is accepted which does 
not meet Gumpert’s exacting standards. 


All foods requiring processing are processed under perfect hygienic 
conditions . . . in stainless steel equipment under precise thermostatic 
control. In the testing laboratories, samples of each finished “‘batch”’ 
are again tested and tested. No packaging or shipping is done until 
every purity standard has been met. 


This assurance of purity as well as flavor is an important reason why 
more than,4000 of the nation’s schools serve Gumpert food specialties. 


A post card will bring you detailed information 
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DESSERT 
PUDDING POWDERS 
Rich and flavorful. Add wate! 
only and boil. Chocolate, Butter 
scotch, Lemon, Vanilla, Tapioca 
Custard Creme. 


GELATINE 
DESSERT POWDERS 
Pure, clear, sparkling, tender 
World's finest for preparation o 
large scale. All popular flavors 


BOUILLON CUBES 
Beef, chicken and vegetable. Ful! 
bodied, clean-tasting, quici 
dissolving. 


PIE FILLINGS (Dry) 
Make luscious cream pies in rapi 


time. Just add water and boil 
Vanilla, Butterscotch, Chocolate 


NOODLE SOUP MIX 
Rich, concentrated — add wale 
and boil. 


SPAGHETTI SAUCE 
Tangy—spicy—delicious. Just heq 
and serve. 

CHOCOLATE AND 

COCOA POWDER 


Ready to serve. Just add HO 
WATER. 
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gis equipped with 


FLUSH VALVES 


HE DRAKE, at the north gate of Chi- 
| gs famous Michigan Avenue, is one 
of the nation’s finest hotels—and like the 
majority of the nation’s finest hotels, is 
equipped with Sloan Flush Valves. 

Says Mr. Utescher, Chief Engineer, “Sloan 
ROYAL Flush Valves were installed when 
the Drake was built about 25 years ago and 
have given most excellent service—I fully 
believe they will still be going strong for 
another 25 years.” 

With unequalled dependability of opera- 
tion and with maintenance costs as low as 
4 of 1c per valve per year, your choice of 
Sloan will assure you of the best in Flush 
Valves. 

Remember—there are more Sloan Flush 
Valves sold than all other makes combined. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
4300 W. Lake St., Chicago 


Add water 
ate, Butter 


yr ery 


The Sloan Valve Company has been awarded the 
Army -Navy “E” three times for excellence 
in War production 
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@ Before you order your nex: 
supply of soaps and cleaners, i: 
will pay you to find out about 
Colgate - Palmolive-Peet main- 
tenance soaps. They increase 
cleaning efficiency and save in 
three important ways. 

Yes, by standardizing on these 
high-quality soaps, you purchase 
fewer soap types—you save re- 
finishing—you save work—you 
save money! 

So call in a C.P.P. representa- 
tive and ask for details and 
prices. Or, write direct to our 
Industrial Department at Jersey 
City 2, New Jersey. 








JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO.  J&FFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY PRIORITY 
The Surplus Property Board has 


given assuramce that it will set up 
priorities giving educational institu- 
tions, among others, twenty-one days 
in which to make purchase offers 
before materials are put up for sale. 
(Story on page 68.) 


PETRILLO AGAIN 


The Vandenberg Bill, already passed 
by the Senate, would make it illegal 
to interfere with noncommercial cul- 
tural or educational radio broadcasts. 
Petrillo strikes back by placing the 
National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., on the unfair list of his union. 
Joseph* E. Maddy, head of the camp, 
will carry on next summer with non- 
union musicians as teachers. (Story on 
page 76.) 


SPRING VACATIONS CUT 


Commissioner John W. Stude- 
baker endorses the request from the 
Office of Defense Transportation that 
spring vacations be canceled in 
schools, colleges and universities 
which have large numbers of stu- 
dents who would have to travel to 


reach their homes. (Story on page 
74.) 


FEDERAL AID 


The Senate committee may take 
action in March on S. 181, the new 
federal aid bill. Hearings on H.R. 
1296, the comparison measure of S. 181, 
are not scheduled but may take place 
within the month. (Story on page 66.) 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


A bill (H.R. 1415) has been intro- 
duced into the 79th Congress that 
would authorize an appropriation of 
$11,580,000 for each fiscal year to pro- 
vide for the education of physically 
handicapped children. Some $9,000,- 
000 would be distributed to the states 
in proportion to the population aged 
5 to 20 years. The program would 


be administered by the U. S. Com- 


missioner of Education. 


AVIATION. EDUCATION 


A Senate bill (S. 5) would au- 
thorize the advanced training in 
aeronautics of technical personnel of 
the C.A.A. A House measure (H.R. 
548) would establish a division of 
aviation education in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


SCHOOL LUNCH BILL 


Senator Ellender’s new school lunch 
bill would appropriate $65,000,000 for 
school lunch and milk programs and 
place the administration of such pro- 
grams in the hands of the states and 
their education departments. Three 
other lunch bills are pending. (Story 


on page 64.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The ninth annual report of the 
Social Security Board recommends 
extension of unemployment insur- 
ance and old-age and survivor’s in- 
surance to cover employes of state 
and local governments, workers in 
nonprofit institutions and_ others. 
(Story on page 64.) 


NAVAL R.O.T.C. BILL 


The House and Senate have passed 
a bill increasing the maximum per- 
sonnel of the Naval R.O.T.C. Twen- 
ty-three additional colleges and uni- 
versities may be permitted to have 
N.R.O.T.C. training. (Story on page 
68.) 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has outlined a plan 
of reorganization for that office which 
carries out recommendations of numer- 
ous national and state educational or- 
ganizations and which, he declares, 
would safeguard the state administra- 
tion of education. (Story on page 68.) 


HEADLINES 


COLLEGE CRISIS 


The advisory committee on higher 
education has made final recommenda- 
tions to the House that measures re- 
quiring legislative action be taken im- 
mediately so that plans for alleviating 
the increasingly critical situation in col- 
leges and universities can be in opera- 
tion by July 1. (Story on page 64.) 


SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 


Four years of college fees, plus a 
$25 monthly allowance and travel 
money, will be given 118 high school 
graduates this year by the Pepsi-Cola 
Company. Twenty-four more schol- 
arships will go to Negro pupils in 
states where the school systems are 
separate. 


Members of the senior class should 
elect those “most likely to succeed” up 
to 5 per cent of the class and forward 
their names for the scholarship compe- 
tition before March 10 to the National 
Administrative Board for Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarships, 20 Nassau Street, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


ASK INVESTIGATION 
English Carl Dahlstrom and Chris- 


tian N, Wenger, associate professors 
in the college of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, have appealed 
to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors to investigate Presi- 
dent Ruthven’s demand for their 
resignations. 

After twenty-five years of service, 
the professors were asked to resign be- 
cause of refusal to “cooperate with their 
department head.” The difficulty arose 
in 1942 when they refused to use a 
departmentally approved textbook. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


Policies adopted recently by re- 
gional supervisors and industry con- 
sultants with regard to extension of © 
apprenticeship to veterans and 16 
year old youths have been announced 
by the W.M.C. It was agreed that 
they should be included in appren- 
ticeship plans. (Story on page 70.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 64. 
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And by the first’ team we 
mean, naturally, Costello Double 
Sewed erasers and Alpha Dust- 
less chalk . . . the finest black- 
board combination we know. 


Good old Alpha makes crisp, 
white, legible marks—actually 
helps keep your blackboard in 
good condition. Costello Double 
Sewed erasers do a thorough 
cleaning job and are themselves 
easy to clean. 


Both Alpha and Costello Double 
Sewed have proved their econ- 
omy by DOING A MORE EF- 
FICIENT JOB . OVER A 
LONGER PERIOD OF TIME. 


QUARTER-PAK 





WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manutacturers of Chalk, Erasers, Black- 
board, Art Materials, Maps and Globes 
Dept. NS-345 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
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A message to Schools and 


Colleges...from 
Hobart 


Day by day, the question of new equip- 
ment weighs more heavily on every 
kitchen manager. Unskilled workers have 
proved the need for machine methods. 
Increased demand has taxed present 
equipment installations. Every wartime 
emergency has sharpened your need for 
the efficiency and steadfastness built 
into every Hobart product. 





You need Hobart food machines, but 
what can be done about it? 


Right now, much of last year’s opti- 
mism about early reconversion has been 
replaced by sober fact. Uncle Sam still 
needs all the munitions that Hobart pre- 
cision production can turn out—needs, 
too, our full output of Food Machines, 
with the exception of some Scales, Slic- 
ers, and Choppers. His priorities are 
unquestioned by us all. And the man- 


ner in which his needs are met by 
Hobart is attested to by the fact that our 
Army-Navy “E” Flag bears three stars 
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about your tools for Peacer 








today—the only such in our industry. 

This offers you no immediate relief, 
we know—but we know too that you’d 
prefer to face facts instead of empty 
promises. And you can count on this: 





Just as soon as we get the green light, 
the full, war-tested Hobart Food 
Machine Line will be back in full pro- 
duction again. Of course, you’ll see some 
changes in them. They will embody de- 
sign and production refinements that 
we’ve learned since Pearl Harbor. They’ll 
all be designed, built, guaranteed and 
serviced by one organization— Hobart. 
And as before, they’ll be worthy of the 
Hobart name. 


The point is that Hobart products will 


mex Hobar 


Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S. A. 
ENGLAND © AUSTRALIA * FRANCE 





CANADA * BRAZIL °* 


be ready for you just as soon as we’re 
allowed to make them again—and begin- 
ning with our next advertisement in 
this magazine, we’re going to show you 
what they’re like—how they perform— 
and how they can best fit in with your 
post-war planning. 





Meanwhile, keep in close touch with 
your local Hobart representative. He’ll 
help you with service, with what sales 
he can make, and with up-to-date infor- 
mation and planning help. 

He’s your personal link with Hobart 
leadership—proved in war and peace. 


Mfg. Co. i 
Troy, Ohio 


Dishwashers « Mixers « Peelers + Food Cutters « Slicers » For All Commercial Kitchens 
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Are Exam Exemptions Wise? 

Question: Do you think that exemption from 
examinations is good practice?7—R.M., Mo. 

Answer: I feel that exemption from 
examinations is not good practice. Ex- 
emption sets up examinations as evils to 
be’ avoided rather than as diagnostic in- 
struments which should be helpful to 
teachers and pupils. Exemption often 
allows good pupils to go through high 
school without having the practice of 
taking examinations. 

No physician would think of promis- 
ing one of his patients exemption from 
health and physical examinations as a 
reward for good behavior. — VirciL 
STINEBAUGH. 


Time Before School Opens 


Question: What provision can be made to 
take care of pupils in a consolidated high 
school during the time between the arrival of 
the school buses and the opening of school? 
—M.C.M. Jr., lowa. 

Answer: This time could be used to 
advantage in the preparation of lessons 
for the day. Why not have the pupils 
who come by bus report directly to a 
study hall or library in charge of a 
teacher? This duty could be passed 
around among the faculty, with the prin- 
cipal taking the first assignment. 

If there is a good radio commentator 
on during this time, it might be well to 
turn to his program each morning. 

The school should plan something 
definite for these children who arrive 
early. To see that the time is profitably 
used is a responsibility of the school.— 
FrANK A. JENSEN. 


Veteran in High School? 


Question: Should we encourage a 23 year 
old medically discharged veteran to return to 
high school for his last three years of high 
school? His hearing is poor—M.M.B., Tex. 

Answer: A 23 year old medically dis- 
charged veteran with poor hearing 
should be encouraged to return to high 
school to complete his last three years 
only after a study has been made of his 
particular case to determine whether the 
following conditions can be met. 

1. Can a satisfactory level of scholastic 
aptitude be determined through tests, 
personal interviews and a study of his 
former report card? 

2. Can hearing difficulties, either with 





or without a hearing aid, be reduced to 
a minimum? 

3. Can the high school offer an ac- 
celerated program by means of special 
classes or directed correspondence study 
so that the veteran can complete his high 
school course in the minimum length of 
time? Progress to graduation should be 
measured in terms of educational growth 
and mastery, rather than clock hours of 
instruction. 

4. Can the veteran make the necessary 
social adjustments so as to get along with 
boys and girls much younger in age and 
experience than himself? 

If these conditions can be met, the 
veteran may be advised to return to 
school. If these conditions cannot be 
met, it is possible that he can complete 
his high school education through some 
type of organization other than that of 
the formal high school.—Paut L. Cress 
MAN and Epwin W. CrutTTENDEN. 


Window Washing Problem 


Question: The windows on the second floor 
of our high school have no provision for a win- 
dow washer to get out on the ledge from the in- 
side. Neither is there any provision for the at- 
tachment of safety belts. It is almost impossible 
to clean these windows by using an extension 
ladder and a swing scaffold is cumbersome. 
Have you any suggestions as to equipment or 
procedure to be used in washing these windows 
from the outside?7—O.A.M., Mich. 

Answer: It seems that most school 
buildings have not been too well planned 
to care for easy washing of second floor 
windows but in many schools a special 
portable window washing guard has 
been built by the school custodian to use 
when washing the windows on the sec- 
ond floor. 

This guard is a small protected plat- 
form, made of light gauge strap iron, 
which hooks over the window ledge and 
protects the operator while he washes the 
windows. The guard weighs only about 
20 pounds, is large enough for one man, 
can be transported easily and is usable 
on practically any kind of sash window 
ledge. 

If the building has metal windows, ex- 
tension ladders or swing scaffolds are 
about the only thing that can be used by 
window washers unless the windows are 
of the inside swing type. In every case, 
a careful analysis should be made of the 
type of window, building construction 


and conditions so that the window wash- 
ing can be done safely and effectively. 
Gerorce Busn. 


Credit for War Service 


Question: How much high school credit 
should be allowed for service in the armed 
forces?—G.E.C., Ohio. 

Answer: A maximum of four credits, 
or two units, should be allowed for basic 
training. Any additional credit should 
be granted for achievement as demon- 
strated by examinations, for correspond- 
ence courses completed with the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute or for training 
received in special service schools and 
certified by the Armed Forces Institute. 
From George P. Tuttle, registrar of the 
University of Illinois, can be obtained 
for $2 “A Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services,” sponsored by the American 
Council on Education. This guide makes 
specific recommendations concerning 
credit to be .allowed returned service 
men for specialized service schools.— 
Vircit STINEBAUGH. 


Pensions for Custodians 


Question: Do any of the states give pensions 
to retired school janitors or custodians?— 
E.H.W., Me. 

Answer: At present only two states 
have attempted to give pensions to cus- 
todians, namely, Ohio and California, 
although several others have plans to ob- 
tain pensions for all school nonteaching 
personnel. The state departments of edu- 
cation of Ohio and California will be 
glad to send any interested persons liter 
ature on their pension systems.—GeEorc! 
Bus. 


Not Officially Dismissed 


Question: What about enrolling pupils who 
have not been officially dismissed from the 
school they have been attending?—A.B.L., Tex. 

Answer: This question cannot be an- 
swered fully until one knows whether 
pupils not officially dismissed are from 
a school within the same community as 
the school they wish to attend. For ex- 
ample, if a pupil leaves a private school 
without being officially dismissed and 
enters a public school in the same com- 
munity, it would seem that the duty of 
the officials of the school the pupil is 
about to enter is clear. They should get 
in touch with the puipl’s former schoo! 
both to find out whether the pupil left 
in good standing and to obtain a record 
of his work. 

On the other hand, if the pupil comes 
from a school outside the community in 
which he now lives and wishes to attend 
school, it would seem ethical to enroll 
him immediately so that he would lose 
no time in school. After he is enrolled, 
the officials could get in touch with the 
school he has left.—Cuartes E, GREENE. 
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LOST FEED WON'T SATISFY-— 


Lost steam won’‘t heat a radiator. 


Traps that allow uncondensed steam to 
escape into the returns are fuel wasters. 
Those that close too soon and hold up con- 
densate in radiators cause just as much 
waste. 


It's easy to repair a Webster Trap. Here's 
all that needs to be done: Turn radiator off 
and allow to cool. Unscrew cap of radiator 
trap and install new thermostat. Install 
new seat in original body. We furnish writ- 
ten instructions and lend the installer any 
special tools needed. 


With Webster Trap Attachments, obsolete 







1 Unscrew Cap ——» 


Install New 
2 Thermostat in 
Original Cap 


Install New 
3 Seat in Orig- 
inal Body 


Original Piping 
Not Disturbed 
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or inoperative traps can be converted into 
new trap effectiveness overnight. There's 
no need to disturb piping. Repairs can be 
made right on the job. 


Properly operating radiator traps hold 
steam in radiators till it has given up all of 
its useful heat . . . Insure against waste of 
“live” steam and loss of valuable fuel... 
Help get comfortable heat even with cur- 
tailed fuel supply. 


Webster Representatives in principal cities 
are trained heating specialists whose serv- 
ices are available to help keep heating 
systems in first class operating condition. 
Consult the phone book. Or write for book- 
let, “How Much Steam Waste in Your Heat- 
ing System.” Address Dep. NS-3. 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating :: Representa- 
tives in principal cities :: Darling Bros., Lid., Montreal, Canada 










L 
VA 
Steam Heating 












Sick Leaves and Insurance 


An incentive for long tenure on the 
part of board of education employes at 
Grinnell, Iowa, is hospital insurance. 
The board has taken out a standard 
Blue Cross policy for all employes which 
provides for two weeks’ hospitalization 
the first year and increasing benefits in 
succeeding years. The cost is 75 cents a 
month, or $9 a year, per teacher, which 
is the equivalent of increasing individ- 
ual salaries that much per year. Sick 
leave in the Grinnell school system is 
cumulative and this is another talking 
point to prospective employes. 


Teaching Current Events 


The high school at Humbolt, Iowa, 
has an interesting method of teaching 
current events. A question of news in- 
terest is posted every morning on bul- 
letin boards and in classrooms. From 
five to ten minutes is taken during 
the same period daily in each room to 
discuss the question of the day before. 

Every six weeks a test on 40 items of 
news is given and a traveling trophy is 
presented to the room with the highest 
average score on each test. Cash prizes 
of $3, $2 and $1 are given at the end 
of the school year to pupils making the 
highest scores. Anna M. Altman, normal 
training instructor, is in charge of this 
program which has been used for ten 
years. 


Building Harmony 


Thirty 11 and 12 year old children 
made up the class in the Balsz School, 
Phoenix, Ariz., which Vonnie Bloom, 
substitute teacher, was assigned to take 
over. They were a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of children, hailing from 20 
different states, as was revealed when 
Miss Bloom one day had them write 
what they could recall of the places 
where they had lived. 

Another day she had them write de- 
scriptions of the homes they lived in. 
One boy said he didn’t have a home. 
He slept in a tent. But he wrote a de- 
scription. Other pupils described every- 
thing from a lean-to to a smart tourist 
home. 

Next they were asked to write some- 
thing about their parents’ work, its hours 
and place. With all these different pic- 
tures, Miss Bloom began to understand 
the material with which was to 
work and from then on she came to re 
gard her schoolroom as a laboratory. In 
the course of time she succeeded in 
building up a group of “Singing Stars,” 
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as they called themselves. Music was pro- 
vided by a pupil who could not read a 
note of music but could really “swing” 
a guitar. Soon the “Singing Stars” be- 
gan to appear before various civic groups 
and local clubs, and engagements began 
to pour in fast. The children responded 
with enthusiasm. 

Classroom conduct began to improve; 
the youngsters began to take more pride 
in their appearance. They became more 
cooperative, made better grades. Out of 
a restless, almost mannerless group of 
children, Miss Bloom had made a har- 
monious whole. 


Servicemen's Center 


The student council of the high school 
at Austin, Minn., last year opened up 
the school’s social room as a service cen; 
ter for boys and girls home on furlough. 
Visitors sign a guest book which today 
contains the signatures of persons from 
all branches of the service. The council, 
together with the Senior Friendship Club 
and the school publication, the Sentinel, 
publishes a paper called the Scarlet Let- 
ter which is sent to every member of 
the last three graduating classes now in 
the armed forces. 


Carnivals Are Fun 


Everybody loves a carnival, staid cit- 
izens and eager children alike, and small 
coins have a way of filtering out of 
pockets into various enterprises which 
reap large profits for their operators. 
Making capital of this human proclivity 
to mill around in crowds and see things 
and spend money joyously, the P.-T. A. 
of the Clay Street School at Woodstock, 
Ill., holds a carnival the last Friday in 
October each year. 

Fancy costumes, a parade, a live pig 
contest, pony rides, pop, ice cream and 
candy in great profusion are all a part 
of it. The school doors open at 7:30 p.m. 
At last fall’s carnival, parents on the first 
floor were in charge of a corn game, 








a fish pond, a gift table and a cakewalk. 
Three game rooms and moving pictures 
were handled by teachers on the second 
floor, while the basement was devoted 
to refreshments served by watchful 
mothers. 

This year a net profit of more than 
$700 was realized which will be used 
for school improvements, materials, play 
ground equipment and books for the 
children. “It’s fun for everybody,” says 
Supt. H. G. Abraham, “parents, children 
and the general public, a cooperative 
affair from which the school benefits.” 


Game Enlivens Spelling 


A San Diego school has a device for 
enlivening the study of spelling. It’s in 
the nature of a game but also contributes 
to a real desire to spell and to know 
words. Scrambly-amby, the children call 
it, and it’s played now and then at as 
sembly time. 

For example, the letters R-A-T-L-E-V 
are shown to the pupils who are asked 
to rearrange them into a word. Two 
seconds are allowed for an answer and, 
if none is forthcoming, a clue to the cor- 
rect word is given in a song. Two more 
seconds, and a dramatic clue is given— 
a customer at a railway ticket window 
trying to buy a ticket to New York. 
Two more seconds, and a third clue is 
provided in the form of a daffy defini- 
tion, namely, “The word on the card 
means something that Mrs. Roosevelt 
spends a lot of time doing.” 

This is likely to be the pay off and 
hands of children eager to answer go 
up. The letters spell “travel” and travel 
means to take a trip or make a journey. 

Not more than ten or fifteen minutes 
of the assembly period is taken up by 
the scrambly-ambies. The children enjoy 
the game; it sharpens their wits. Al- 
though this or any other game cannot 
substitute for the .daily spelling proce- 
dures, it can be used effectively to sup 
plement them. 


Prekindergartens Popular 


For the last five years the school dis- 
trict of Clayton, Mo., has operated a pre- 
kindergarten with considerable success. 
Supt. John L. Bracken tells us about it. 

Classes, which start at 8:45 a.m. and 
end at 11:45 a.m. are held in six schools. 
Resident children who become 5 years 
of age on or before Sept. 30, 1945, are 
eligible for the second semester pre 
kindergarten session. Tuition children 
are admitted if space is available. Those 
children who attend the prekindergarten 
(Continued on page 10) 
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This Is a Noise Demon 


This is the ceiling 
Noise Demons 


HERE YOU SEE one of the ugly 
demons that infest schools, caus- 
ing inattention and fatigue. These 
demons are made up of the noises 
that shrill in the ears—clanging 
bells, loud voices, clattering foot- 
steps, banging books. They rasp 
the nerves of teachers, make it 
hard for pupils to concentrate. 





' It’s Armstrong’s Cushiontone! 


But noise demons don’t have to 
be tolerated. You can put an end 
to them—once and for all—with 
economical ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone. The 484 deep holes 
in each 12” square of this fibrous 
material trap and smother noise 
demons—absorb up to 75% of all 
noise striking the ceiling. Cush- 















































iontone reflects light; and it can be 
repainted without decreasing its 
high acoustical efficiency. 

NEW FREE BOOKLET gives all the 
facts. Write for your copy to Arm- 
strong Cork Com- 
pany, 3703 Stevens — 
Street, Lan- Ay 





caster, Pa. 
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_ prekindergarten. 
| nouncement is made to children in in- 
| dividual schools, all kindergarten chil- 





during the second semester are admitted 
to the kindergarten in September and 


| are expected to attend for one full year 


in addition to the time they spend in 
Unless special an- 


dren attend afternoon sessions only 
throughout the second semester. 

“We find the prekindergartens ad- 
vantageous in several ways,” Mr. Brack 
en says. “The plan enables us to requir< 
a higher entrance age for kindergarten 
than would be otherwise practicable. 
The additional semester prior to first 
grade entrance has definite results in 
preparing children for first grade activi- 
ties. Naturally, under this plan the work 
of our kindergartens is changed mate- 
rially. Many children are in the read- 
ing readiness stage before leaving the 
kindergarten and their activities are de- 
veloped in harmony with their maturity. 

“This plan would not be possible if 
our kindergartens were crowded or if 
our fields were limited. It is popular 
with parents. A number of persons have 
established homes in Clayton in order to 
take advantage of this situation and we, 
of course, pick up a number of tuition 
children from outside the district.” 

When the plan was first started, there 
was no difficulty in obtaining needed as- 
sistant kindergarten teachers from mid- 
year graduating classes of St. Louis or 
elsewhere in Missouri. Recently the proj- 
ect has been a little more difficult to 
staff, however. 


Bake Cookies for Greece 


There is no end of interesting news 
from the school district of Winfield 
Township, New Jersey. Not so long ago 
your Roving Reporter described the 
printed annual comprising a compre- 
hensive review of the year’s work which 
pupils prepared for distribution through- 
out the community. But that is only a 
start, 

Second graders of Winfield Park 
School have been studying about food 
and nutrition under the direction of their 
teacher, Rosalind Buchsbaum, and the 
home economics teacher, Laura Nathan- 
son. During their study, they learned 
of the food shortage in Greece. This 
moved them to sympathy for the chil- 
dren of that nation. “What can we do 
to help them?” they asked. 

Reminded that in their study of min- 
erals they had learned that molasses 
gingerbread cookies are rich in iron, and 
knowing that they require no rationed 
sugar, the children unanimously decided 
to send cookies to Greece. A lesson on 
the baking of cookies was held. The 
children greased the cookie tins, pre- 
pared the batter and tested the cookies 
to see when they were -done. Finally 
the cookies were packed and sent to the 
Greek War Relief Association. 
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A MODERN approach to 


SARA 





Air view of the Central School, Goshen, New York, a large and exceptionally well- Above, large Central School, Dundee, N. Y. Robert R. Graham, 
appointed school building of which the impressive wings are shown in a smaller Architect. Below, Elementary School, Montpelier, Vermont, also 
picture below. Robert R. Graham, Architect. designed by Robert R. Graham, Architect. 
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SCHOOL Construction 


For today’s requirements and for the days to come when the 
need for Schools and other public buildings can be exactingly 
met, the importance of a background of many fine schools 
successfully constructed is of vital importance. 


The John A. Johnson Contracting Corp. has such a back- 
ground, not only for Schools, and other public buildings, but 
also for the construction of complete cities and towns, water- 
works, sewerage systems and the related utilities and facilities. 
Literature will be mailed upon request 


ROBERT P. VIGNOLA, Architect 
Harrison, N. Y. 
(Junior-Senior High School) 


I wish to take this opportunity, now that the Junior- 
Senior High School (Harrison, N. Y.) has been com- 
pleted, of expressing my appreciation of the busi- 
ness-like way in which your firm carried thru this 
half million dollar project. 

I can assure you that should I have another 
similar project, I sincerely hope that you may be the 
successtul bidder and that I may have the oppor- 
tunity of renewing the pleasant relations that have 
existed throughout the entire construction of this 


school. 
(Signed) Robert P. Vignola 


CARL W. CLARK, A.1.A., Architect 
Cortland, N. Y. 
(Fort Ann School, Fort Ann, N. Y.) 


.. . Thruout the progress of the work, (at Fort Ann) 
your corporation was all that one could ask and the 
completed product is one of which the School 
authorities, the State authorities and this office are 
justly proud. 

Our administration work was made easy due to 
the efficient office practices of your company. 


(Signed) Carl W. Clark, A.LA. 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM, Architect 
Middletown, N. Y. 
(Goshen, N. Y., Dundee, N. Y., and Montpelier, Vt.) 


The issuance of your final payment on the Goshen 
project brings to a conclusion 3 years of close asso- 
ciation with you on the construction of 3 of my 
largest school buildings. 

It seems appropriate now to thank you for your 
careful work and to congratulate you on your 
organization, your superintendence and ability to 


— your work. 
t has been a pleasure to work with you, and I 
trust that we will soon have work which will be of 


interest to you. 
(Signed) Robert R. Graham 


JOHN A. JOHNSON CONTRACTING CORP. 


Washington + Brooklyn - 
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GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Pemberton, N.J. ° 


Atlanta 


Headquarters: 270 Forty-first St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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0 you WMO MOULD THR MINDS 
OF YOUNG AMBRICANS 


HE EDUCATORS OF TODAY are 
shaping the wor!d of tomorrow 
—moulding the minds of those 
who will build it. In their hands 
rests this momentous task of guid- 
ance of qualifying young 
Americans not only to strengthen 
and advance the democratic pat- 
tern of our own way of life but 
also to play an intelligent part in 
their country’s new role of leader- 
ship in the post-war world. 
Considering the magnitude of 
this educational program it may 
seem presumptuous to believe that 
a magazine can aid in its accom- 
plishment, yet many of the na- 
tion’s foremost educators believe 
that The Reader’s Digest occupies 
an important place in the further- 
ance of it. 


For example, Dr. Rex Putnam, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | 
The Readers Digest 


Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the State of Oregon, says: 
“The thesis on which our whole 
state system of education is based 
is to inculcate in the minds of our 
youth the advantages of the demo- 
cratic processes over all other 
types of governmental procedures. 
In this endeavor Tie Reader’s 
Digest is making a contribution 
to the maintenance of our form 
of government, especially by im- 
planting in young minds the con- 
cepts of desirable human relation- 
ships.” 


“Teachers,” writes Dr. Wayne 
O. Reed, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, “have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for 
developing a citizenry skilled in 
the ways of democracy, disposed 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


to live by democratic ideals, and 
determined that men everywhere 
shall be free. The Reader’s Digest 
is in an especially unique posi- 


* tion, because of its wide use in the 


schools, to play an important part 
in strengthening the walls of de- 
mocracy.” 


These are but two of many sim- 
ilar expressions of opinion from 
well known educational authori- 
ties throughout the country. To 
the teachers who each day super- 
vise 70,000 of the nation’s class- 
rooms The Reader’s Digest, and 
its supplementary educational ma- 
terial, including the special 16- 
page insert of reading and vocabu- 
lary exercises, provide a_ highly 
useful ‘service in helping them to 
mould the minds of young Amer- 
icans for the critical years ahead. 
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A Slight Error of $100,000 


A LEADING rubber company 


was using a large sheet for 
its tire factory orders. It carried 
complete data, formulae for batch 
mixing, production instructions, 
etc. Numerous copies of the order 
were required. 


Illegibility of words and figures 
in some of the copies caused mis- 
takes —a 3 would be mistaken for 
a 5—a 6 for an 8—batch mixes 





Multilith Duplicator Model 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Multigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 
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were spoiled—materials lost—time 
wasted. 


Misreading of figures due to faint 
impression, blurred reproduction 
or misalignment was costing at 
least $100,000 a year. 


Multilith Duplicating Stopped Losses 


The company installed a Multilith 
Duplicator—the same Multilith proc- 
ess used by so many schools to pro- 
duce school publications, bulletins, 
records and forms. Now, because 
each copy of the order is in perfect 
alignment, each word and figure 


accurate and clear, errors have 


TRABE-MARK REE 


Multig 


been eliminated—losses stopped. 


Boys and girls who have had an 
opportunity to work with Multi- 
graph or Multilith duplicators in 
their school work will find their 
experience a big asset when going 
into our armed services or seeking 
employment in business. 


Let a Multigraph man show you 
how hundreds of schools are using 
Multigraph and Multilith dupli- 
cators to combine practical dupli- 
cating work with student education. 
Phone our local office or write— 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


raph 


US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Motemt 





and Sy are Regi 


d Trade Marks of Add h- Mul hc 











S What Mimeograph stands for: 


“Co 


Mimeograph 
Quick, duplicator 


clean, 
low cost 
for 
short runs 
or long runs 


Mimeograph laiaar” 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
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G.I. Educational Rights 


DUCATIONAL rights under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 may be severely re- 
stricted and veterans may be heavily exploited unless 
several features of the existing act are modified or 
clarified. One of the weakest requirements was the 
concession by the Congress to the pressure of private 
educational agencies “for a share” in the tuition money. 
Under this sharing provision each state has been 
responsible for the determination of which nonpublic 
sectarian and nonsectarian agencies can qualify. As a 
result the state agencies entrusted with the determina- 
tion of qualified schools immediately found themselves 
besieged by heavy pressures to place every type of 
private educational venture on the approved list. These 
pressures have been so heavy in many states that re- 
turning servicemen may find that their educational 
opportunity has been largely resolved into a matter 
of serving as fodder to keep submarginal private 
agencies alive or to furnish profit for many so-called 
proprietary “vocational schools” which want part of 
the federal largess. 

It is doubtful whether this feature can be easily 
changed. The care with which each state agency de- 
termines nonpublic institutional participation will be 
an illustration of how recently advocated federal tuition 
subsidies for nonpublic agencies will work on a per- 
manent basis. 

Two other weaknesses may be corrected through 
minor amendments and interpretation. As it now 
stands, the serviceman over 25 years of age will find 
himself denied educational opportunity. The burden of 
proof that his “education was impeded, delayed, inter- 
rupted or interfered with by the war” is on the return- 
ing veteran which immediately places him in a weak 
defensive position, particularly in the case of members 
of the teaching and other professions whose training 
is measured in degree units sandwiched between peri- 
ods of practical experience. Under the current language 
of the bill, essential advanced or graduate education 
may be denied to many veterans. 

Another limiting factor is the counting of service 
school training as part of the postwar educational 
rights of the veteran. If a soldier, sailor or marine has 
been trained in any service school for privates or for 
officers, regardless of how this training may fit into 
individual postwar plans, this period will be deducted 
from the total educational opportunity, an interpreta- 
tion that gives more credit to service schools than they 
deserve and may unnecessarily handicap veterans. 
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“Ominous or Hopeful?” 


OR those teachers who like vigorous and forth- 

right analysis of pressing problems and are strong 
enough to take their discussions without the usual 
saccharine coating demanded by the hesitant, the timid 
and the fence-sitters, we strongly recommend a volume 
by Porter Sargent, the sage of Boston, entitled “The 
Future of Education.” It started merely as a foreword 
to his annual private schools’ directory but contained 
so much strong and provocative discussion of educa- 
tional trends as determined through current points of 
view that it quickly demanded publication as a separate 
book of more than 200 pages. 

Porter Sargent starts by raising the question “Will 
the way of life of coming generations be fixed by the 
dead hand or the informed mind?” and then proceeds 
to a trenchant and brilliant analysis of current educa- 
tional literature and thought. As a mine of information, 
a provocative and compelling analysis, a source book 
for adult discussion, it tops the educational books of 
the year. It will probably be absent from somnolent 
school libraries and it may even be banned in Boston 
but you can get it from the author and publisher at 
11 Beacon Street in that city. 


Religious Census 
ECTARIAN pressures against public schools have 


increased heavily in recent years. Demands for 
special favors, services, released time for religious in- 
struction or the daily reading of a sectarian Bible are 
becoming heavier. Superintendents and boards of 
education are first cajoled and then threatened with 
political, economic and social reprisals if they do not 
concur in these demands. Sometimes these threats 
are open and boast of membership strength but more 
generally they are veiled in general terms. Unchecked 
continuation of these practices will tend to destroy 
the nonsectarian character of the American public 
school by the process of fractionalization. 

Under current conditions, boards of education and 
superintendents find it difficult to controvert these 
pressures because of lack of information. The cur- 
rently available data are those furnished by the na- 
tional religious census taken by the Census Bureau 
every 10 years. The next one will be conducted in 
1946. At present only two classifications are provided: 
(1) communicants from birth through 12 years and 
(2) 13 years and over. It would be exceedingly help- 


ful if the second classification could be further divided 
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into two groups, 13 through 20 years and over 21 
years. Such a classification would show the actual 
political strength of any aggressive sect by states and 
take the “guess” out of pressures. 


Need for Parent Education 


CAREFUL preliminary study of the “Economic 

Factors in Michigan Delinquency” by Paul Wiers 
(Columbia University Press) draws three conclusions 
that bear serious consideration by individuals and 
agencies interested in this problem. They may be 
summarized as follows: 

“The problem of parental inefficiency and neglect 
is fundamental and must be solved if the maximum 
reduction in delinquency is to be achieved. 

“Juvenile delinquency is not the peculiarity of any 
nationality or race. Nor does it require culture con- 
flicts between native and foreign cultures for its de- 
velopment. Other inefficiencies and maladjustments 
seem to be widespread enough. 

“In terms of the limited indexes used, the schools 
and the churches appear to be neutrals in the fight 
against delinquency. No relationships of church or 
school indexes with the delinquency rate, either nega- 
tive or positive, could be discovered in this statewide 
study based on population density and child-population 
groups of 10,000 or more.” 

The implications of this study for the public schools 
are: (1) careful analysis of its child and youth programs 
to consider the possibility of a truly positive contribu- 
tion to the reduction of delinquency; (2) recognition of 
the need for greater development of the inherent 
partnership relation between parents and schools along 
more intelligent lines; (3) the development, in co- 
operation with women’s community organizations, of 
sensible and realistic adult programs of parent educa- 
tion. These study programs should be planned on a 
participative instead of a pedagogical “telling” basis. 
Sensible parent education offers tremendous oppor- 
tunity to improve not only the schools but also the 
total community life. 


Democratic Experiment 


OLITICALLY there are 48 states but economi- 

cally there are only six integrated economic 
regions in the United States. There is no inherent 
conflict between these two facts but there are cogent 
reasons for recognizing them and bringing them into 
harmony within the total governmental framework. 
There is no reason why the federal government should 
not continue to operate politically through the states 
nor is there any sensible reason why the several eco- 
nomic regions may not be developed in the interests 
of all the people by cutting across state lines and de- 
veloping economic and social interest and activity 
through a unified developmental authority stemming 
primarily from an economic need, free from federal 
bureaucratic domination. 





This is the story that David: E. Lilienthal tells so 
dramatically in his recent “TWVA—Democracy on the 
March” (Harper and Brothers), which is a summary 
of the philosophy and practices of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority during the first ten years of its existence. 
This first great experiment in regional development 
was started May 18, 1933. Despite its size, including 
the greater portion of seven southern states, the T.V.A. 
encompasses only part of the total southern region. It 
is confined to the areas affected by the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries. 

The terminal success of this regional project will be 
due to the fundamental policy of seeing the great river 
and its branches as an indivisible unity of land, min- 
erals, forests, water and people and developing these 
resources for the welfare of the people. The solvent 
through which this sense of unity is being translated 
into general improvement of the region and of the 
United States is practical education, first, of the adult 
and, then, of the child and the youth. 

The intelligent use of the unified resources of this 
great valley has already produced cheap hydroelectric 
power for farm, industry and home; water freight to 
facilitate commerce; flood control for the protection 
of the individual and the land; creation of a healthful 
water supply, and the development of popular recrea- 
tion in the use of the numerous lakes created by the 
great dams for swimming, boating and fishing. For 
this development the people of the United States have 
contributed slightly less than $750,000,000. 

The investment of this capital sum plus administra- 
tive common sense and the dynamic education referred 
to will be the means for turning this portion of the 
South from an economic slum area into a rich, well- 
balanced region- with respect to farming, mining, 
lumbering and manufacturing. In fact, it can become 
one of the richest regions in the entire United States. 
It promises to pay for itself not only in returning the 
total capital investment within a generation but also 
in permanently improving an economically depressed 
region. The story of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
indicates a sensibly constructive way to use federal 
subventions. 

The great lesson of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is the fact that through practical education of the adult 
for better understanding of his problem, the people 
have grown in competence and have been brought 
to a new realization of their individual and group 
potentialities. After a natural number of mistakes in 
moving along an uncharted road, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority developed a formula of “centralized large- 
scale production combined with decentralized, grass- 
roots local responsibility.” 

As a result of the last ten years’ activities, both local 
and state authority in the states affected by the opera- 
tion of T.V.A. appears to be stronger than before. 
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HE American public school had 

its inspiration in early Massa- 
chusetts experience and began to de- 
velop its present form in 1830, during 
the period of Jacksonian democracy. 
It was not until 1874 that the high 
school was legally considered a part 
of the tax-supported public school 
system. The public schools gradu- 
ally began to reflect the American 
state. By 1900 instruction had 
become secular; the concept of class- 
lessness and its democratic con- 
comitant, equality of individual 
opportunity, had been accepted; in- 
structional theory recognized the 
school’s impartiality, and its com- 
munity structural organization had 
been almost completely divorced 
from partisan politics. 


Freedom to Protest 


The freedom of individuals or 
groups to protest against the public 
schools and to express their protest 
through independently controlled 
educational agencies at their own 
expense is an integral part of the 
American educational plan. Thus, 
the growth of the public schools has 
been paralleled by a _ progressive 
strengthening of the rights of the 
independent, or protest, school. These 
agencies have been legally buttressed 
by Supreme Court decisions in the 
Dartmouth and Oregon cases which 
place a definite limitation on the 
right of the state with respect to 
total control of education. 

Although the Congress failed to 
adopt the proposed constitutional 
amendment in 1876, the effect of 
this movement toward complete and 
continued separation of Church and 
State was definitely reflected in the 
states and 45 state constitutions now 
place restrictions on the use of public 
monies for nonpublic sectarian and 
nonsectarian schools. 

The general policy of the federal 
government was forcefully expressed 
in 1900 as against any diversion of 
public support to nonpublic schools 
in the organic acts providing for the 
government of Hawaii, the Philip- 
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pines and Puerto Rico. They con- 
tained a clause that “no public money 
or property may be appropriated, 
donated or used for any sect, church, 
denomination, sectarian institution, 
or association, or system of religion, 
or for the use, benefit or support of 
any priest, preacher, minister or other 
religious teacher or dignitary as 
such.” The Hawaiian Act also in- 
cluded “private school or any school 
not under the exclusive control of 
the government.” 

Although the Catholic Church has 
never accepted completely the Ameri- 
can separation of Church and State, 
other sects and nonpublic secondary 
schools generally did so until the 
onset of the depression. Then, even 
the presidents of Harvard and Yale 
began to consider the future darkly 
as endowments shrank and endow- 
ment sources appeared to be drying 
up. Smaller colleges openly raised 
the issue of possible public support 
to maintain them. 


Change in Federal Policy 


Depression legislation, particularly 
through the N.Y.A., allowed aids 
for nonpublic schools through tuition 
grants. Sectarian high schools and 
colleges generally benefited. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has held, with reasonable con- 
sistency over a quarter of a century 
of sponsored federal aid for public 
schools, that public funds should be 
used only for public schools. The 
Harrison-Fletcher bills provided spe- 
cial aids for nonpublic schools but 
these bills were clearly rejected by the 
Congress. 

The so-called G.I. Bill of Rights, 
providing for veterans’ education, fol- 
lows the pattern of the N.Y.A. and 
allows the individual choice of in- 
stitution. 

The 1943-44 federal aid bill, S. 637, 
contained no proviso for nonpublic 
school aids and was, therefore, dis- 
approved by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and by Arch- 
bishop Spellman early in 1944. Sena- 
tor Thomas amended his bill during 


the summer of 1944 and passed the 
buck to the states by declaring that, 
insofar as the federal government 
was concerned, each state could de- 
termine what schools should share 
in these appropriations. The adop- 
tion of this amendment would enable 
nonpublic agencies to press their 
claims at state level. 

Late in 1944 Supt. Alexander J. 
Stoddard of Philadelphia advocated 
postwar federal per capita subven- 
tions, without control, for the opera- 
tion of high schools, institutes and 
colleges, without regard to whether 
they are public or nonpublic. Doctor 
Stoddard thus became the first public 
school leader to advocate the sub- 
sidization of nonpublic sectarian or 
nonsectarian secondary schools and 
colleges as a permanent federal 
policy. 

A primary issue in federal educa- 
tional legislation may now be con- 
sidered as fairly drawn. Sectarian 
and nonsectarian private secondary 
schools, colleges and universities ap- 
pear to be willing to support federal 
appropriations provided that they can 
share in them proportionately with 
public agencies. 


Evils of Nonrestricted Aid 


The enactment of nonrestricted 
subventions through federal aid will 
do two things. It will destroy the 
independence of the voluntary and 
proprietary agencies, for no govern- 
ment can for any extended period 
make appropriations of public mon- 
ies to any public or nonpublic 
agency without exercising control. 
The public school will be greatly 
weakened through the operation of 
this policy. Tuition subsidy will 
stimulate the organization of numer- 
ous additional sectarian and nonsec- 
tarian educational agencies to pre- 
vent any single sect or group from 
gaining advantage and will thus 
revive sectarian competition for the 
favor of the state. In terms of a 
century of nonsectarian instruction, 
enactment of such proposals would 
be a step backward. 





























MERICAN children who make 
colored pictures of rosy-cheeked 
Dutch children and bright tulips to 
decorate their schoolrooms in the 
month of March would be shocked 
to see the children of the Nether- 
lands as they are today. 

A correspondent of the London 
Times wrote from the Netherlands 
recently: “This sad, drowned land 
with its miles of farms under water 
is the worst bit of liberated Europe 
I have seen. You see the children 
who were so healthy and bonny in 
peace time. They are dirty because 
there is no soap. They were among 
the best cared for children in Europe. 
Now the lucky ones wear wooden 
shoes; the others have wrapped 
around their feet soaking wet bun- 
dles of rags. It is cold and only the 
toughest of the children have the 
strength to run about.” 

As the liberation forces of the 
United Nations push back the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese, more facts 
about the plight of children who 
have lived through years of Axis 
occupation come to light. 


Germans Are Methodical 


Country by country in Europe and 
Asia, the Axis has followed a delib- 
erate policy of methodical destruc- 
tion. 

“We Germans,” declared Field 
Marshall Von Rundstedt, “must 
number twice the population of our 
neighbors. Therefore, we shall be 
compelled to destroy one third of the 
population of all adjacent territories. 
We can best achieve this through 
systematic malnutrition, in the end 
far superior to machine guns. Starva- 
tion works more effectively, espe- 
cially among the young.” 

The plan to weaken physically a 
generation of children in occupied 
lands has succeeded. Enemy records, 
underground reports, neutral surveys 
and liberation statistics all give the 
same story of starvation as a weapon 
of war. Lack of food has under- 
mined the health of children so 
that there is little resistance to dis- 
ease. In France cases of typhoid fever 
rose from 3000 before the war to 
14,000 in 1943; infantile paralysis, 
from 200 to 2000. Tuberculosis went 
up 27 per cent and 60 per cent in 
large cities. There were 1000 cases a 
month of diphtheria. In Belgium the 
Germans allowed 900 calories for the 
average child compared with the 
peace-time consumption of 2900. As 
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Little orphaned Chi Li cries 
when the air raid sirens wail. 





The face of this Polish girl 
reflects the tragedy of war. 





Hunger has undermined the 
health of Belgian children. 


a result, tuberculosis, rickets and 
tooth decay were widespread. 

In China, where children. 7 years 
old have known nothing in life ex- 
cept fear, misery and hunger, the 
number of war orphans is estimated 
at 2,000,000. 

Of 25,000 children examined re- 
cently in Athens, 75 per cent had 
tuberculosis. In 1943 one third of 
the children in Pireaus had trachoma. 

Physical examinations of children 
in Norwegian schools showed the 
number of underweight children in- 
creasing drastically. Since 1942 the 
average height of Norwegian chil- 
dren finishing high school has de- 
creased. 

Czechoslovakian children, who live 
in the occupied sections, are in a 
desperate state of malnutrition. The 
one egg officially permitted each per- 
son per month is often unobtainable. 
Children lack also adequate clothing, 
soap and medicine. 

Food rations received by Polish 
children under German occupation 
were cut in 1943 to 385 calories a day. 
Sale of fruits and vegetables to Poles 
has been forbidden in Poznan. Thou- 
sands of Polish children died after 
forced blood lettings for the German 
army. Bad living conditions and lack 
of clothing caused an alarming 
spread of communicable diseases. 


Many Are Homeless 


At least 9 per cent of all Yugoslav 
children are homeless today, wander- 
ing about the country, orphaned or 
separated from their parents. 

Educational facilities were de- 
stroyed by the invaders. Schools 
were requisitioned for barracks, 
teachers were imprisoned for failing 
to teach Fascism, books were burned, 
equipment was confiscated. Thou- 
sands of Polish and Czechoslovakian 
children were taken from school and 
forced into German slave labor. 

Along with the plan to destroy the 
health of a generation, the Germans 
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MARIAN POTTER 


Assistant Press Officer, United Nations 
Information Office, New York City 


A young Norwegian evacuee looks nr for deliverance from 


the Nazis. Others have died from the e 


and Japanese have tried to destroy 
the loyalties and democratic views 
of children. The countless reports 
of resistance by children indicate 
there has been little success in this 
method of entrenching Fascism. 
History books were required to be 
rewritten from the German and Jap- 
anese point of view. German and 
Japanese teachers were sent to occu- 
pied countries. Study of German 
and Japanese languages was com- 
pulsory in many invaded places. 
Children were urged to spy on their 
parents and report underground ac- 
tivity. Education was for German- 
ization and not for enlightenment. 
Children of occupied lands met 
this attempted indoctrination by at- 
tending Polish underground schools, 
by working with their parents in the 
underground, by distributing secret 
newspapers, by burning French 
school records that would have been 
used in forced labor call-ups. Danish 
children helped in the well-organ- 
ized system of systematic sabotage. 
Yugoslav children of 12 and 13 ran 
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ects of malnutrition. 


Flowers, flags, little girls and smiling faces greeted the Ameri- 


away from the hated German schools 
and fought with the Partisan armies. 

The psychological effect of the 
war on this generation of children 
is difficult to measure. A study of 
Greek children made during the oc- 
cupation revealed a marked increase 
of such symptoms as melancholia, 
apathy, anxiety and insomnia. In 
Russia, where German retreats ex. 
posed the full story of German ter- 
ror, children were found to be suf- 
fering from nervous disorders. Many 
of them will be invalids for the rest 
of their lives. 


Russia Makes Children Forget 


Realizing that constant care will 
be necessary to restore these victims 
of German barbarism to happiness 
and health, the people of the Soviet 
Union have started the work of giv- 
ing childhood back to children. Fam- 
ilies and group collectives have taken 
the responsibility of caring for many 
homeless children. Every effort goes 
toward making children forget they 
are orphaned. The children get good 
clothing, food, affection and educa- 
tion. They are made to feel they 
belong to families. 

During occupation, countries with 
a hope of freedom planned better 
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can liberators of Velfingen, Luxembourg, on September ||, 1944. 




































educational systems. There are now 
more students in the free sections of 
China than there were in the whole 
country at the beginning of the war. 
From the liberated section of the 
Philippines a of Freedom” 
broadcast describes the schools freed 
from the Japanese. “The people of 
Tacloban have known what it is to 
be under the Japanese but the process 
of recovery has already started. Noth- 
ing more clearly shows this than the 
attendance at the public schools. The 
first public school was opened in 
[acloban on November 3. Today 
there are more than 1000 children in 
the high school and elementary 
schools. On the first day of enroll- 
ment over 500 came with their par- 
ents, most of them in worn-out 
clothes but all looking happy. 


“Voice 


No Regrets for Japanese 


“The atmosphere in the classrooms 
is entirely different from what it was 
just a few months ago. One can read 
anything and talk about anything, 
knowing full well that there are no 
Japanese observers or inspectors 
looking around, none of the hated 
Japanese verses you had to memor- 
ize, the abhorred Japanese songs you 
had to sing. One forgets the Greater 
East Asia march and the “Thank 
you, Japanese soldier’ song with no 
regrets whatsoever. 

“Now you can study the history of 
the Philippines, the United States 
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A British army doctor treats the wounds of a 
French child wantonly fired upon by the Nazis. 








A little French child emerges from her hovel of 
twigs and branches after the invaders have gone. 


or any other country you want. Now 
you can discuss the biography of 
Rizal or Lincoln, Sun Yat-sen or 
Simon Bolivar and those of other 
people the Japanese have forbidden 
you to know because they were too 
closely identified with freedom and 
democracy.” 

In the Partisan section of Yugo- 
slavia children using wood and char- 
coal are learning to write. Small 
children use beans and grains of corn 
to form their letters. They have no 





equipment at all in some sections 
except the will to learn. 

It will not be lack of eagerness 
that will retard education of the war 
generation but children with shat- 
tered health; they cannot progress 
unassisted. Swift temporary relief 
measures must be followed by long- 
term, intelligent systems of home- 
living and care. Always, the health 
and cruel conditioning of these chil- 
dren must be considered throughout 
the years of their education, 
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WORLD PEACE 
through adult education 


EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


Professor of Social Philosophy, New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University 





HE United States has a new 

role to play in world affairs. 
Whether we like it or not, we shall 
emerge from this war the strongest 
sovereign power on earth. What 
are we to do with this strength? 
What responsibility does it impose 
upon us? 

Re sponsibility is a moral term. The 
responsible person, and the respon- 
sible nation as well, is one who is 
prepared to be called to account, to 
deliver his obligations. In the light 
of our American basic tradition and 
in terms of our democratic declara- 
tions, it may be assumed that it is 
the will and purpose of the Ameri- 
can people to use our strength to 
maintain peace in the world. But 
peace rests, not upon power, but 
upon understanding. 

How, then, is international under- 
standing, the only safe foundation 
for lasting peace, to be cultivated? 
How, specifically, are we to build 
this edifice of peaceful understand- 
ing in the United States, a nation 
in which the chief characteristic of 
historic foreign policy has been isola- 
tionism? 


World Peace on Our Shoulders 


American citizens are confronted 
with one of the most fateful ques- 
tions of their entire career as a self- 
governing nation. In a very real and 
almost literal sense, the future peace 
of the world rests upon our shoul- 
ders. Anyone who treats this ter- 
rifying responsibility lightly is play- 
ing with the lives of millions of hu- 
man beings. 

There are three basic approaches to 
our central problem. (1) Methods 
must be found for preventing the 
spread of misunderstanding between 
the people of the United States and 
the peoples of other nations. (2) 
General education for children and 
youths should be of such character 
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as to leave in pupils’ minds a factual 
and historical basis for mutual re- 
spect among nations. (3) Neither 
the first nor the second of these 
methods will become effective un- 
less there is brought into existence 
a comprehensive system of adult edu- 
cation which proceeds from a com- 
munity focus. 


Adult Opinion Must Progress 


The only reliable instrument for 
establishing confidence among na- 
tions is adult education. No matter 
how effective the elementary and 
secondary schools become in_ their 
adult educational efforts, they can- 
not overcome the weight of unpro- 
gressive adult opinion. If adults do 
not move at a rate somewhat com- 
parable to that of youth, there can 
never be steady and consistent prog- 
ress. In fact, it will not be possible 
to introduce adult study courses into 
the public schools unless the adults 
of local communities consent. 

Adult education, as is natural, as- 
sumes many and various forms. Em- 
phasis here is laid upon only one of 
its patterns, namely, the small con- 
versational or discussion group com- 
posed of neighbors who study to- 
gether as citizens and not as repre- 
sentatives of a special-interest group. 
These small autonomous groups are 
essential for democratic life but they 
represent the finest available medium 
for dealing with controversial issues. 

My reasons for this faith may be 
stated concisely. (1) In the small 
group, which meets face to face reg- 
ularly and which assumes a friend- 
ship pattern, it is easier to combat 
propaganda than in any other type 
of group. In such a group it is al- 
ways possible to take time for fact- 
gathering. (2) In the small discus- 
sion group it is possible to change 
one’s opinion or attitude without loss 
of “face.” No one is anxious to 


change his position at any time but 
in larger groups it becomes almost 
impossible to do so. To be able to 
alter one’s opinion in the light of 
added knowledge is the mark of a 
civilized person. Such a person be- 
comes an active element in promot- 
ing improved understanding. (3) 
In a small and intimate group of 
citizens who read and study together, 
natural leadership emerges automati- 
cally. This type of democratic lead- 
ership thereupon transfers itself to 
other groups and other situations 
where it operates as a challenge to 
arbitrary and artificial leadership. 

Other reasons might be utilized to 
support this conception of adult edu- 
cation but, if we genuinely want un- 
derstanding and a good peace, we 
must quickly bring into existence an 
adult education movement which 
springs from the “grass roots” of 
American life. 


We Are Too Apathetic 


We stand now on the threshold 
of great danger because of our 
apathy. All over this nation in every 
rural and urban neighborhood there 
should be small groups of citizens 
meeting together to study ways by 
which this nation is to travel from 
a war to a peace economy; the man- 
ner in which this reconversion takes 
place will set the pattern of our na- 
tional economy for years to come. 
These groups should also be study- 
ing the methods of demobilization; 
the manner in which our warriors 
are turned into citizens will set the 
pattern of our political life for at 
least a full generation. 

Finally, the same earnest citizens 
will discover that these two questions 
are unavoidably intertwined with the 
question of peace. The quality of 
the coming peace will set the pat- 
tern of international relations for our 
time and age. 





We Run Our Schools 


on Wemocratic Lines 


YOULDON C. HOWELL 


Director of Art Education, Pasadena City Schools 
Pasadena, Calif. 


HEN the last shot is fired 
in World War II, one of 
the great problems for educators will 
be to increase the effectiveness of the 
public schools of America as instru- 
ments for forging the basic social 
understandings necessary for peace. 
War always casts a dark shadow 
over the ideals of peace and demo- 
cratic living. It is a strange but un- 
avoidable paradox that a democracy, 
in order to preserve its basic ideals, 
must temporarily become in many 
respects like its enemies. This being 
true, it is obvious that our opportu- 
nities for further growth toward 
democratic ideals are to be found 
chiefly in periods of peace. 
Members of the administrative and 
supervisory staff of the Pasadena city 
schools are cognizant of their respon- 
sibility for leadership in the postwar 
period. They are purposely directing 
their efforts toward preparing them- 
selves and strengthening the school 
program to meet the challenge that 
lies ahead. They are moving for- 
ward upon the basis of certain funda- 
mental principles which serve as aids 
in directing their course. 


Function of Public School Educa- 
tion. Pasadena schools recognize 
the function of public school educa- 
tion in America as being that of 
providing for the continuation of 
our democratic way of life. This, 
however, is not defined in terms of 
the status quo. Democracy is con- 
ceived as a philosophy of human re- 
lationships which stresses the worth 
of individual personality, recognizes 
the right of every individual to be 
different and protects and encourages 
minority opinion. It is considered a 
live and growing concept which must 
of necessity change and expand to 
meet the needs of an evolving social 
order. 

Another concept is that education 
for a democracy can best be achieved 
in schools which are democratic. 
This idea has been the chief mo- 
tivating force behind a long list of 
events covering many years of 
growth of the Pasadena schools. 
While it is not possible in this short 
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article to mention all of them, a few 
of the more significant ones can be 
described. 

The Pasadena board of Education 
some years ago drew up a definite 
statement of policy." An important 
section of this statement committed 
the board and the entire school sys- 
tem to the proposition of operating 
within the framework of democratic 
principles. The result has been a 
continuous and consistent growth 
toward improved ways of working. 
The wisdom of the board’s decision 
in this matter has been proved 
through the years by the fine esprit 
de corps on the part of the staff of 
the entire system. 


Pasadena Policies Council. The 
establishment of a policies council 
was the logical outgrowth of a devel- 
opmental program directed toward 
the problem of improving our ways 
of working. It was entirely in keep- 
ing with board policy and was the 
direct outgrowth of creative planning 
on the part of Supt. John A. Sexson 
and George H. Merideth, deputy su- 
perintendent. In this respect our 
council is unique in that its creation 
represents the work of constructive 
school administration. 

The Pasadena council is not the 
brain child of a disgruntled group 
of teachers. It is not the outgrowth 
of any pressure group and has estab- 
lished a policy of never identifying 
itself with a pressure group. Instead, 
the council is organized as a profes- 
sional body dedicated to furthering 
the educational services for children. 


Why Have a Council? Having 
committed our schools to the task of 
preparing youth to live creatively in 





‘Policies of Control, Administration and 
Management, formulated by the board of edu- 
cation, October 1936. 


a democracy and having a firm con- 
viction that this can be done only in 
schools that are democratic, it then 
follows that our No. 1 problem is to 
make our schools democratic in fact 
as well as in theory. This means 
that if we want children to grow up 
in classrooms that are organized in 
terms of democracy we must also 
have teachers and principals oper- 
ating in accordance with the same 
philosophy. 

If administrators try to achieve 
their goals through dictatorial meth- 
ods, they should not be surprised if 
teachers use the same technics with 
pupils. This recognition of the desir- 
ability of establishing early in the 
child’s life the fundamental behavior 
patterns necessary for successful par- 
ticipation in our democratic society 
is the foundation upon which the 


‘Pasadena council is built. The chief 


reason for having a council, then, is 
to extend democratic principles fur- 
ther throughout the entire school or- 
ganization. 


Distinguishing Characteristics of 
Council. First of all, the council 
through its organization and con- 
stitution recognizes a fundamental 
relationship among the schools, the 
community and the state. It must 
be remembered that the schools are 
an agency of the larger social group, 
the community and the state. For 
this reason individual groups within 
the schools do not have the exclusive 
right to form policies which are the 
rightful concern of the larger demo- 
cratic unit. 

Boards of education elected by the 
vote of the citizens are given definite 
responsibilities in the area of educa- 
tional policy-making. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent boards from 
establishing ways of working which 
make possible greater participation 
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A clear understanding of these fund- 
amental relationships does much to 
define the scope of activity for all 
engaged in the school enterprise. 

The Pasadena council recognizes 
not only the right and responsibility 
of the board to make educational 
policies but also that the superin- 
tendent of schools is the administra- 
tive officer of the board of education. 

Another distinguishing character- 
istic of the Pasadena council is that 
in developing a constitution it gave 
every consideration to providing for 
truly democratic procedures. The 
superintendent, when asked, “Where 
do you see yourself in relation to the 
council?” replied, “I do not see my- 
self as chairman.” He expressed the 
hope that the council would be a 
truly representative body and that 
it would be free from any real or 
imaginary domination by the admin- 
istration. For this reason the council 
has an elected chairman who serves 
for one year only. 

The council membership includes 
representatives of all school employe 
groups. Each member is elected by 
his group to serve a term of three 
years and is not permitted to serve 
consecutive terms. Approx- 
imately third of the members 
retire each year. This arrangement 
provides for continuity on the coun- 
cil. If a member is transferred from 
one school group to another during 
his term, he remains to complete his 
term but another representative is 
elected to fill the vacancy created by 
the transfer. 

Perhaps our council can best be 
understood by its purposes. 


two 
one 


Statement of Purposes*: “It shall 
be the purpose of the Pasadena City 
Schools Policies Council to provide: 

“1. Opportunities for all employes 
to cooperate in the formulation of 
school plans and policies and in the 
improvement of services. 

“2. Opportunities to share the re- 
sponsibilities involved in making 
school plans, policies and _ services 
effective and to cooperate in releasing 
these services to children and adults 
throughout the Pasadena school dis- 
trict. 

“3. Opportunities for coordinating 
the various services, departments, 
agencies, individuals and groups es- 


*Tentative Constitution of the Pasadena City 
Schools Policies Council. Article I, Section II: 
Purposes. 
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of all employes in policy-forming. 


sential for the development of a bet- 
ter-than-average school program for 
Pasadena. 

“4. Improvement of democratic 
procedures contributing to efficiency, 
harmony and morale. 

“5. Adequate channels of com- 
munication through which employes 
may be informed on (a) matters of 
school policy and procedure pre- 
scribed by the state department of 
education or provided for in the con- 
stitution and the school code, pre- 
scribed by the board of education on 
the basis of its legal powers and pre- 
rogatives and evolved by the policies 
council or by individuals, groups or 
departments of the school system, 
and (4) activities of the policies 
council.” 


Organization Within Council. 
There is only one standing commit- 
tee known as the steering committee. 
All employe groups have represen- 
tation on this committee. The activ- 
ities of the council are carried on 
chiefly through special study com- 
mittees elected to study specific prob- 
lems. The duties* of these commit- 
tees are: 

1. To study the problem assigned 
from the point of view of improving 
educational policies. 

2. To collect data which have a 


*Tentative Constitution of the Pasadena City 
Schools Policies Council. By-Laws Section X. 





definite bearing upon the problem 
and submit with each recommenda- 
tion a summary of the data upon 
which that recommendation is based. 

3. To report on the problem as- 
signed and make recommendations 
only after careful and comprehensive 
study has been made. 

4. If the committee is in disagree- 
ment, to present both majority and 
minority reports. 

After a problem has been studied 
and presented to the council, this 
body then makes its recommendation 
to the superintendent. The consti- 
tution provides that the superintend- 
ent must present the recommenda- 
tions to the board, if that is the wish 
of the council. He may present 
them with or without his recom- 
mendations. 


How Well Does the Council 
Work? It is too early to evaluate 
the success of the council in terms 
of the purposes for which it was 
created. There are, however, indica- 
tions that it may make a vital con- 
tribution toward improving our way 
of working in Pasadena. The most 
obvious, to date, is an increased 
understanding between administra- 
tion and staff and among the various 
school groups. After all, perhaps 
the essence of democracy is the free 
cooperation of individuals working 
together for the common good. 





Pledge of Youth 


ISAAC MASON* 


UR school is the youngest of 
the Philadelphia high schools 
and, as befits youth, we look out- 
ward and forward with hope and 
aspiration. We want to go places 
and do things. We want to establish 
a name and a tradition second to 
none. With the vitality of youth and 
the experience of our principal, staff 
and faculty, I know we shall ac- 
complish that end. Already we have 
a school in which learning has taken 
a progressive step and the oppor- 
tunities offered pupils are greater 
here than in any other in the city. 
We want a school in which educa- 
tional opportunities are not limited 
because of a pupil’s means, color 
or faith, a school in which democ- 


racy will find its fulfillment. We 
want our boys to gain the tools with 
which to earn a living, the educa- 
tion to get along with all people and 
the ability to fulfill the obligations 
of good citizenship. So, till the end, 
I pledge myself and you, the student 
body I represent, to full faith and 
hope that we will always be proud of 
our school and the part we have 
played in developing it. So let us 
all work together, pupils, faculty 
and staff, for the honor and glory 
of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School. 


*Inaugural address delivered by the pres 
ident of the student council, a Negro boy in 
the twelfth grade of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Philadelphia. 
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MILITARY TRAINING 


Is not Preparedness 


E MUST prevent another 

war. The handwriting is in 

the skies telling what will happen 
to civilization if we do not set up a 
preparedness program of some kind 
to end war. How shall it be done? 
Bills before Congress prescribe a 
year of universal military training 
as a preparedness measure against 
future wars. Will this do the job? 
Does military training, even with all 
its adjuncts, constitute preparedness ? 
If human beings can find no sane ap- 
proach to lasting peace, it appears 
certain that we should have 100 per 
cent preparedness. To me it appears 
equally certain that military training 
does not constitute preparedness. 
Suppose we see what history tells us. 


lt Does Not Prevent War 


1. Other nations have tried mil- 
itary training as a means of pre- 
paredness to maintain peace yet have 
found themselves ultimately in war. 
It is recognized that military pre- 
paredness might operate in either of 
two directions, depending upon the 
mental attitude of the government 
concerned. 

Germany and Japan had complete 
preparedness but it was in the hands 
of perverted dictators. They had 
more than mere universal military 
training. They established prepared- 
ness also through an adequate layout 
of machines—ships, tanks, planes, 
factories, guns and all the accoutre- 
ments of war. France and Poland 
are nations that sought peace through 
military training without the costly 
program of adequate war machines. 

Yet Germany with planes, ma- 
chines, tanks and about 750,000 men 
obliterated the combined French, 
Belgian and Dutch armies of some 
3,000,000 men. 

Poland had military training with 
1,000,000 men in the army but she, 
too, had few of the machines of war. 
So Germany, with about 300,000 
men (a third of Poland’s army) and 
plenty of war machines, destroyed 
the Polish army in record time. 
Current history tells us unmistak- 
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Tedays victories demand 


machines as well as men 


ably that preparedness demands both 
men and machines and that military 
training alone is not enough. 

2. When we suddenly found our- 
selves at war, we were unprepared 
in two fields, men and machines. 
Men were quickly trained and well 
trained, too. The great delay came 
in producing the machines of war. 
Was it the lack of men or the lack 
of ships, planes, artillery, ammuni- 
tion and all the accoutrements of 
war that kept us from sending help 
to MacArthur? You know the bit- 
ter answer. Even as this is being 
written, what is: Eisenhower calling 
for, more men or more supplies? 
Again you know the answer. 

The glaring lesson of World War 
II lies in the willingness and ability 
of a youth to get ready for combat in 
far less time than it takes the wheels 
of finance, of industry, of labor to 
supply him after he is trained. Yet, 
in our zeal to prevent another war, 
we make little or no mention of uni- 
versal industrial preparedness, uni- 
versal labor direction, universal fi- 
nancing. We would conscript our 
vouth in peace time yet ignore the 
bottleneck of supplies. 


Education Will Be Included 


> 


3. What will happen to the edu- 
cation of boys in peace-time military 
training? Some education surely 
will be included. Remember, we are 
training for a war twenty-five years 
from now; hence, there must be a 
type of training that has a definite 
“carry-over.” That type of training 
is best found in education, scientific, 
mathematical, industrial, historical, 
vocational, political and even cultural 
education. 

By blending military training and 
education, we may well produce 
reservists with a more lasting carry- 
over as well as better citizens for the 





E. R. SIFERT 


Superintendent, Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, Iil. 


interim. It is reasonable to believe 
that within a twelve month period 
a youth could gather a year of col- 
lege credit or good vocational train- 
ing or specialized education and at 
the same time get the necessary boot 
training and military discipline. The 
resulting reservist will be better 
qualified to fight some war a gen- 
eration hence than a reservist with 
military training only. 

Machines Must Be Up to Date 

4. What about the cost? The 
cost in money or the cost in life? If 


we are to have universal military 
training without industrial prepared- 


‘ness, then a youth may have to pay 


the cost in terms of a year of his 
life. In that case, he should be en- 
titled to some compensation other 
than mere money. The least com- 
pensation we can give him is to 
assure him a year of education while 
taking his military training. If we 
are to have complete preparedness, 
the cost will be tremendous in dol- 
lars but it will be worth while and 
we shall all pay. Unless we are all 
willing to pay for constant prepared- 
ness in terms of up-to-date machines 
of war, which become obsolete rap- 
idly, then military training alone will 
be but an unjustifiable peacetime 
expenditure. 

Let us keep our thinking straight. 
Military training is not prepared- 
ness. If the brain power of peace- 
loving nations cannot devise some 
other system to preserve peace, then 
we need preparedness in no uncer- 
tain terms. But we should not con- 
fuse preparedness with military 
training. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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ITH the realization of vic- 

tory over Axis nations be- 
coming more certain each day as the 
war continues, plans for reconstruc- 
tion are reported by the press and 
radio with great regularity. Among 
these postwar plans, suggestions for 
perpetual preparation against recur- 
ring wars are prevalent. 

Since the beginning of the saber- 
rattling in Europe in the late 30's, 
voices have been heard frequently in 
this country strongly urging some 
kind of compulsory military training 
for all young men. These voices, 
quickly stifled at first, were given 
greater hearing as the dangers of our 
becoming involved in war became 
more apparent. 


Need of Larger Standing Army Seen 


Finally with the inception of the 
Selective Service System and the pro- 
tracted nature of the struggle, which 
was not widely anticipated even after 
Pearl Harbor, the need of a greater 
standing Army was recognized. It 
was the belief that there should be a 
larger body of prepared men 
equipped with at least the funda- 
mentals of modern combat. 

The impending question involves 
the term of such compulsory military 
training. A bill providing an obliga- 
tory period of military training of 
one year following graduation from 
high school is now under considera- 
tion in Congress. Examination of 
the experiences of other countries 
with military training and service 
shows that such a long drawn-out 
term does not appear advisable.* 

In France, not an aggressor nation, 
a year of training proved to be de- 
moralizing and adversely affected 
both military and civil life. Germany 
and Japan exemplify one of the great- 
est hazards of having the army domi- 
nate civil life and authority. Uni- 
versal military training in Germany 
has led to military authoritarianism 
with disastrous results for the entire 


*The information on the experiences of other 
nations, including Swiss army training, is 
derived from a letter to the editor of the 
Times signed by Griscom Morgan, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, March 31, 1944. 
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ONE YEAR TOO LONG 


for Military Training 


Some countries have found 
jour months are sufficient 


CAPT. ALBERT R. BRINKMAN 
Fort Ord, Calif. 


world. This type of forced patriot- 
ism, popular with the Axis, is not one 
of the fundamentals of our demo- 
cratic faith. 

By contrast the truly democratic 
Swiss nation has a form of military 
training that is neither demoralizing 
nor brutalizing. The Swiss acknowl- 
edge that a standardized year’s period 
of training would be inadequate for 
some, wasteful for most. They prefer 
not to divorce their youth from civil 
life for a year or more of military 
training. 

Swiss youths give only a part of 
the year (from four to six months 
depending upon the rank and branch 
of service) to intensive training. 

Organization of a short four 
month period of training might be 
considered by some to be difficult; 
it might seem that such training 
would not fit well into civilian life. 
The Scandinavian people’s colleges, 
however, have found four month 
courses of training to be efficient and 
easily adopted. 


Four Months’ Training Works Well 


Four months of training is stimu- 
lating and effective, dovetailing well 
into school, college, farm and indus- 
trial life, whereas a full year’s train- 
ing would be regarded as an inter- 
ruption to life. The Swiss plan gives 
America an excellent example of 
military federalism, the balance be- 
tween federation and state. 

From the practical standpoint, it 
appears to be clear that compulsory 
military training must be carried be- 
yond high school graduation. This 
normal curricular load is heavy now. 
A compulsory extracurricular weekly 
program of several hours a session 
is not sufficient. Thirteen week basic 


training cycles consume 
mately 2200 hours on a twenty-four 
hour basis, Several weekly sessions 
in the normal forty week school 
year, with the usual interruptions, 
amount to about 2400 hours. Four 
month training periods, on a twenty- 
four hour basis, amount to 2680 
hours. Rigorous and intensive physi- 
cal training is the only adequate con- 
tribution to expect of the high school. 
Fundamentals of dismounted drill 
could be taught as a conditioner to 
discipline. 


Needs of Growing Youth Are Served 


appre X1- 


Such plan of compulsory military 
education is not out of the realm of 
a twentieth century mind. Nor does 
it obliterate the tenets of modern 
education endeavoring to provide 
experiences for self-expression and 
self-discipline. Military education 
will be concerned with the process 
of growing youth and will help to 
develop the educational thinking 
necessary to a free people. 

After the war there will be a re- 
turn to the three R’s and a more 
conventional pattern of instruction. 
In certain school systems, where they 
have gone off the deep end to pro- 
vide integrated curriculums, over- 
indulgence in creative expression and 
loosely supervised activities, military 
education may appear to thwart such 
lofty educational ideals. We are 
committed to the democratic idea. 
Educational agencies must help 
youths realize the social meaning of 
democracy and emphasize their re- 
sponsibility as a part of a democratic 
organization. This cooperative effort 
by schools, parents and youths is 
educational thinking in close con- 
nection with modern education. 






































































A.AS.A. CONFERENCES, Ltd. 


Limited to print, the war-time regional conferences this year must 
travel to you. Summaries of important speeches and the yearbooks 
have been specially prepared for presentation in The Nation’s Schools 





The Great Task Remaining 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, President, A.A.S.A. 


HE American 
Association of 
School Administra- 
tors originated 75 
years ago. Through- 
out wars and de- 
pressions the asso- 
ciation has carried 
on with an abiding faith in the educa- 
tional processes and with the conviction 
that, through education, conflicts may be 
resolved, opportunities for all may be 
advanced and man’s conquest and con- 
trol of his environment may be assured. 
The annual programs of this associa- 
tion give evidence of continued profes- 
sional progress, of an awareness of 
emerging critical issues and of an un- 
hesitating adaptation to new problems 
and new conditions. The membership of 
this association, over the years, is a roster 
of leaders and doers, unmatched in any 
other public service. 
Today’s public school administrators, 
who, approximately 6000 strong, give 





strength, guidance and character to this 
association, have been confronted with 
new and unusual tasks since Pearl Har- 
bor. With pardonable pride each mem- 
ber can point to the remarkable achieve- 


ments of American school systems in 
helping to win the war. This generation 
of school administrators has led the 


teachers and pupils of the nation through 
adaptations and accomplishments with 
unfailing devotion to our national cause. 

The postwar period will usher in a 
most exciting educational era. The full 
import of the vast social and economic 
changes of recent decades will be com- 
prehended for the first time. The ideals 
for which our young men and women 
have fought so valiantly must be made 


realities. Our people must be taught 


everlastingly t6 wage peace. This con-- 


tracting world, in which we administra- 
tors serve, will witness vital curriculum 
changes, enlargement of educational op- 
portunity, revision of school organiza- 
tion, increase in professional training 


Postwar Objectives 


CHARLES H. LAKE, President Elect, A.A.S.A. 


HE assumption 

sometimes is 
made that once we 
have a plan for the 
postwar period the 
rest will be easy. 
This, I fear, is far 
from logical. 
This war will not change human nature. 
The familiar forms of human selfishness 
will still be with us when the war is 
ended. Old prejudices will reappear and 
our program must be to keep moving 
in the direction of a better world but not 
a dream world. 
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Where do we begin? Right at home. 
We cannot all participate directly in the 
reconstruction of this battered world but 
we all can participate in the improve- 
ment of government and social condi- 


tions at home, in the development of a’ 


healthy sense of right and wrong and 
in the promotion of a wholesome respect 
for the simple virtues which make life 
worth living. 

Postwar improvements in education 
will come as the result of more definite 
objectives, revitalized and better mate- 
rials and better methods. What changes 
are coming in education as a result of 





and greater reliance upon education by 
peoples everywhere to meet life’s prob- 
lems. 

This association will endeavor to the 
utmost to assist the school administrator 
in solving the emerging problems. Com- 
plete afhliations between state associa- 
tions and the national organization are 
invited. Special committees working on 
important problems should be multi- 
plied. Funds essential for research are 
being sought. Through its Washington 
office, the association will endeavor to 
expand its services to the school admin- 
istrators of the nation. 

The next decade holds unusual op- 
portunities for the school administrator 
and his association. The new educational 
era will bring new leadership. New 
topics will headline future conventions. 
Old as well as new groups in our so- 
ciety will encourage educational advance 
and give it the support it needs. The 
oncoming generation of school adminis- 
trators will build upon the substantial 
foundations which have been laid. They 
will lead the American people toward a 
more complete attainment of the ideals 
which American education has set as 
desirable goals. 


the war? No one, of course, knows all 
the answers but no group is better pre- 
pared to get the answers than are the 
teachers and administrators of education 
working in cooperation with community 
agencies and other groups interested in 
the future of the United States. 

What social and economic changes 
shall we experience in the next five 
years? 

What kind of educational program 
shall we need for the communities we 
shall develop in the next five years? 

Wherein lie the wastes in education 
and how can they be eliminated? 

As we study these questions, we 
should consider: teacher personnel prob- 
lems; methods of financing public edu- 
cation; extension of education to include 
nursery schools, of secondary education 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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to include the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years, of adult education opportunities, 
of guidance along educational, vocation- 
al, recreational and social lines; appraisal 
of our curriculums; wider utilization of 
the school plant; provision of desirable 
educational opportunities for the return- 
ing soldier. 

Problems in education for the postwar 
period are by no means new. Some of 
the common principles which apply to 
education in war and in peace time are: 

1. The maintenance of a_ unified 
home front through teaching which in- 
cludes accurate information about our 
country and the other countries of the 
world and provides for practice in the 
use of such information. 

2. The conservation of our human 
resources through an education which 
takes into consideration the varying abil- 
ities of our population and trains and 
develops those abilities for their maxi- 
mum use. 
3. The 


elimination of waste of our 





human resources through the utilization 
of developed abilities where they will be 
of greatest advantage to our country. 

4. The development of strong and 
intelligent loyalties to the basic Ameri- 
can social and economic principles. 

5. Teaching that national safety and 
welfare may be best promoted through 
a knowledge of the strengths of our 
social and political life, a knowledge of 
the attendant hazards and training in 
ways to eliminate or meet those hazards 
successfully. 

6. The development of a citizenship 

which keeps its poise in adversity as well 
as in prosperity. 
7. The development of a wholesome 
respect for the other peoples of our 
relatively small earth and teaching how 
we may cooperate with them for our 
common welfare. 

8. Balancing emphases in educational 
offerings in the interests of training our 
citizens to make a good living and to 
live a good life. 


Our Next Five Years 


VIERLING KERSEY, Superintendent, Los Angeles City Schools 


URING the 

next five years 
education must 
meet certain posi- 
tive and assertive 
demands. They are 
as follows. 

Education must 
make a constant and continuing contri- 
bution to the winning of the war. Until 
the war is won, all other considerations 
must be secondary. 

Every educational need returning 
veterans must be met by the schools as at 
present organized or we can rest assured 
that a new organization in education 
will develop which will assume this task. 
Schools must plan to meet the needs 
without referring to the sacrosanct tra- 
ditions of the curriculum, programming 
and prior paths and paces of learning. 





Education must be a leading factor in 
the development of a “total youth pro- 
gram”; it must be responsible for more 
of the direction and more of the time of 
all youth. Also, when the regular pro- 
gram of schooling is terminated for 
youth, the school system must provide 
continuing opportunity for the learning 
mind to be constructively served. The 
realm of adult education now must serve 
junior-adult educational needs. 

Staff requirements of public education 
present a significan®#* problem which 
must be met during the next five years 
in order to keep schools open and to 
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provide trained teachers for the future. 

Another problem we must face is that 
of the adequacy of grounds, buildings, 
equipment and supplies. Each of these 
must be planned for in terms of antici- 
pated needs. War-retarded programs 
and new frontiers in education indicate 
the scope of this demand. 

Community attitudes which are right 
for education must be developed by 
schoolmen. If school services are right, 
good community attitudes may be as- 
sured. It is apparent that the school 
graduate of tomorrow must be taught 
to serve many times without pay and 
always with the thought of the common 
good in mind. Youth leadership must 
be developed among youth. Home ties 
must be strengthened, respect for prop- 
erty must be instilled and good sound 
discipline must be a reality. 

Today’s child will be tomorrow an 
American citizen in a world of inter- 
related nations. He must know much 
more about this world. He must know 
our allies, present and future. He must 
know our world interests. He must 
know our history and project our future 
in terms of that history. 

In the next five years, the conflicting 
and confusing attitudes concerning the 
values of compulsory military training 
must be resolved. We must learn to 
carry on in the spirit of our national 
traditions of peace. We must never find 
ourselves again as unprepared for attack 








as we were before World War II began. 
War-time gains have been made in 
education. They must be evaluated and 


clinched for their future continuing 
worth to education. Precision learning, 
acceleration, physical fitness, work ex- 


perience, marketable skills and reestab- 
lished standards in the fundamentals of 
learning are but a few of the war-time 
gains which must be continued. Con- 
servation, thrift, community service and 
interest in spiritual values must not be 
forsaken. 


Business Methods 
in Administration 


DON C. ROGERS, Assistant Superintendent 
Chicago Public Schools 


EVERAL sum- 

mers ago, I was 
teaching public 
school administra- 
tion to a graduate 
class at a university. 
Most of the faculty 
was made up of 
visiting educators committed to a unique 
philosophy of education markedly left of 
center. During the term, I invited three 
of these highly interesting lecturers to 
speak to my students. 

The first resented textbooks and fa- 
vored “throwing them into the lake.” 

The second objected to school build- 
ings. “A school should have no locale,” 
she said. “The teacher should meet her 
class at a different place each day, a dairy 
on Monday, a museum on Tuesday, a 
department store on Wednesday and so 
forth.” 

The third deplored “efficiency,” 
“standards,” “statistics” and “measure- 
ment” because teaching is an art. 

Inasmuch as my regular job at that 
time was (1) purchasing and distribut- 
ing textbooks, (2) planning school build- 
ing programs and (3) conducting ad- 
ministrative shen requiring statistics 
and measurement, I began to wonder 
whether my work had any future. How- 
ever, after the visiting professors had 
departed,. the graduate students assured 
me that persons with such theories 
“wouldn’t last six months in a_ public 
school administrative position.” 

Eight years later, I find that the public 
and the teaching profession still believe 
in research, still buy and use textbooks, 
are still planning school building con- 
struction programs and apparently ex- 
pect efficiency in the purchase and dis- 
tribution of textbooks and supplies and 
in the operation and maintenance of 
school buildings. 

If the American Association of School 
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Administrators had met as planned,* I 
am sure that the large-city and small-city 
superintendents and business managers 
engaged for the public school business 





*Supts. C. L. Crawford, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Paul F. Boston, LaPorte, Ind.; Philip J. Hickey, 
St. Louis; N. D. McCombs, Des Moines, Iowa; 
George L. Blackwell, St. Joseph, Mo.; Joseph P. 
Sullivan, commissioner of school buildings, St. 
Louis. 


administration section of that program 
would have given convincing proof of 
the value of modern business administra- 
tion procedures as aids to instruction. 
As chairman, my introduction to the 
panel would have stressed the impor- 
tance of cooperation and understanding 
among those who administer the several 
branches of any community’s biggest 
business, namely, its school system. 


Teaching Staff Problems 


E. S. EVENDEN, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


INCE at least two thirds of the 

budget for current expenses goes to 
pay teachers’ salaries, the teaching staff 
is at once the largest area of responsi- 
bility for administrators and the area in 
which administrative problems are likely 
to be most numerous and most im- 
mediate. 

It is possible to list here only some of 
the war-caused problems. 

1. The need for relief of the tragic 
shortage of teachers throughout the coun- 
try, especially in the rural areas, in the 
low salaried schools and in some of the 
special fields. 

2. The need for replacing all below- 
standard teachers who have been em- 
ployed during the war by qualified 
teachers as rapidly as possible or for 
up-grading them rapidly to at least pre- 
war standards. 

3. The need for providing appro- 
priate reemployment of teachers now in 
the armed services. 

4. The need for concerted effort to 
restore the prestige of teaching which 
has suffered setbacks during the war. 

5. The need for preparing teachers to 
carry a heavy responsibility in the build- 
ing and sustaining of our national 
morale during the difficult years of for- 
mulating a world peace. 


Other immediate problems not directly 
caused by the present war include the 
following. 

1. The need for finding effective 
means for helping all teachers revise 
their attitudes and their teaching mate- 
rials in order to make immediate and 
direct contributions to the building of 
democratic attitudes and habits of be- 
havior; the development of understand- 
ing of the cultural and political back- 
grounds and ideals of other countries 
that will provide a basis for cooperation 
in planning for a world peace; the 
changing of our attitudes toward time, 


space and the economic relationships 
that are necessary in moving into the air 
age. 
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2. The need for encouraging teachers 
to be more articulate in the discussion of 
matters affecting the educational well- 
being of their communities. 

3. The need for recruiting and retain- 
ing more men teachers. 

4. The need for developing a real 
professional spirit among all of Amer- 
ica’s teachers. Many helpful suggestions 
for the solution of this problem will be 
found in “Teachers for Our Times.” a 
report of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1944. 


Small School Problems 


AGNES SAMUELSON, Executive Secretary, lowa State Teachers Association 


OSTED on the 

wall of a school 
building in Britain 
is a direction for 
pupils to follow in 
evacuating their 
classrooms when 
bombs drop from 
The words are to this effect: 





the sky. 


“See that the one coming behind you 
These words 


gets through the door.” 
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based upon the idea of service for all 
children served the very useful purpose 
of getting all children into the shelter 
areas with dispatch. 

The American version of this idea is 
found in the new volume of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, “The Edu- 
cation of Al] American Youth.” 

In refashioning our high schools after 
the war in terms of a broad and balanced 
program for all American youth, the 





small school systems have a unique réle 
to play. Five out of 10 schools and 55 
per cent of the teachers are in communi- 
ties of less than 2500 people. These 
schools enroll half of the nation’s chil 
dren. 

The effectiveness of any school system, 
whatever its size, depends upon the type 
of program it offers. The recruiting and 
holding of qualified personnel and the 
obtaining of adequate funds are means 
to the end. They provide the frame- 
work, 

Three big doors must be kept open if 
our schools are to provide effective edu- 
cation for all. These are: Program, Per- 
sonnel and Finance. These doors must 
not be closed while reorganization is go- 
ing on. 

What should good schools provide? 
In the conversion of the program from a 
war-time to a peace-time basis, what 
new emphases are needed? What new 
groups should be served? What groups 
are not now being adequately served? 
What types of instruction are needed in 
science, mathematics, social studies, arts, 
conservation, vocational education, guid- 
ance, homemaking, literature, global 
geography, international relations, men- 
tal and physical health? What place 
should be given to work experience? 

The program must be extended to in- 
clude educational services to young chil- 
dren, youth in and out of school and 
adults. It cannot bring proper returns if 
it is isolated from the community, in 
sulated against change, narrow in scope 
or anemic in character. 

Without personnel of the right type, 
the program cannot function. How can 


. the teaching profession be rebuilt? How 


can standards be raised and the status 
of teaching be protected? 

The crisis in personnel continues to 
be acute. One teacher in seven is new 
to his position in 1944-45. One in 10 
holds an emergency certificate. One in 
five is paid less than $1200. The teacher 
turnover is greatest in the Middle West, 
the South and a few of the New Eng- 
land States which are characterized by 
low-salaried positions. Teacher education 
enrollments are 53 per cent down. These 
figures are just off the griddle. (N.E.A. 
Journal, February 1945, p. 35.) 

The third door is finance. How can 
funds be upheld, laws modernized, struc- 
ture and support improved in line with 
modern trends? Schools are not luxuries 
which can be dispensed with when the 
going gets tough. They are instruments 
of victory and agencies of reconstruction. 
Curtailed programs, closed recreation 
centers, deflated budgets, mediocre 
schools and underpaid and underquali- 
fied personnel are not the ways to meet 
small school standards. The reconver- 
sion of the progwam, recruitment and 
holding of personnel, the maintenance 
of budgets are the specifics. 
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Resource Education 


JOHN E. IVEY Jr., Executive Secretary, Committee on Southern 


Regional Studies and Education 


IVEN adequate natural resources 

and human resources, what is it 
that determifes whether a society will 
prosper? 

This question poses a problem which 
has been weighing heavily on educa- 
tional leaders in the South. For them 
this is not an academic matter; they 
know full well that natural resources 
make no contribution to living until the 
people have the skills, machines, capital, 
attitudes and motivation to use them. 

One key to regional development, 
then, lies in the development of human 
capacity and organization of technical 
facilities in a manner that will provide 
for the utilization of the potential na- 
tural resources within the region so as 
to fill the human needs. 

Regional development has two major 
aspects, closely interrelated. On the one 
hand, it is essentially a job of bringing 
about increasingly adequate relationships 
between people and their natural re- 
sources. Scientists and technicians in 
transportation, communication, agricul- 
ture, industry and other fields of pro- 
duction possess the “know how” for 
this undertaking. 

On the other hand, regional develop- 
ment is a job of bringing about a more 
satisfactory relationship among _ the 
people themselves. This problem _per- 
meates law, government, medicine, reli- 
gion, education, business, finance and 
other such institutional systems in which 
social leadership functions. 

In final analysis, regional development 
is resolved as being basically a problem 
of human development. The process of 
achieving social and economic prosperity 
within a region turns on technics for 
developing its people. 

In a democracy, where major decisions 
regarding social and economic activity 
reflect the desire of the people, education 
becomes the chief force for long-run 
regional development. All public educa- 
tional, research and action agencies and 
private enterprise working with re- 
sources and problems of a regional area 
have a mutual responsibility of assisting 
the people to achieve understandings of 
and skills for scientific resource use. 

Educational administration, method 
and materials must be appraised as to 
their effectiveness in facilitating the 
growth of understandings, skills and 
motivation basic to most effective uses 
of the natural and social resources of an 
area through optimum development of 
human energy, physical and mental. 
This type of appraisal is being made 
throughout 14 southern states by coopera- 
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tive effort among state educational and 
research agencies and institutions; some 
20 regional educational and research 
organizations are participating in it. 

It has been found that there is a large 
gap between the enormous quantity of 
available research information dealing 
with resources and problems of the re- 
gion and its heretofore limited effective 
use in educational programs and mate- 
rials; vigorous and far-reaching steps 
are being taken by state groups and 
institutions to provide for the more effec- 
tive educational use of their research 
information. These steps promise to assist 
southern communities and states. 

One of the major administrative and 


educational principles of regional action 
is the strengthening of local and state 
agencies and institutions on the one 
hand and the stimulation of interstate 
cooperation on the other hand. Educa- 
tional technics and administration also 
aim to bring research specialists and pro- 
fessional educators into a more effective 
working relationship with the people. 
County superintendents and local prin- 
cipals must accept responsibility as major 
administrative cogs in a total resource- 
use education program. On them, suc- 
cess or failure of state and regional action 
will definitely depend. In collaboration 
with their staffs, they must (1) identify 
action within their schools and school 
systems which will increase the effec- 
tiveness of resource education within the 
school and will relate resource study, 
in part, to the resource-use needs of the 
area and (2) examine the effectiveness 
of their procedures for working with 
other public and private agencies. 


Finance and Taxation 


EUGENE B. ELLIOTT, State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michigan 


INANCE and taxation have always 

been pressing problems of govern- 
ment. The desire of citizens for govern- 
mental services has been curbed only by 
the requirement that over a period of 
time they must pay for them in one 
form or another. There are many basic 
and fundamental services, such as edu- 
cation and the feeding and protection of 
citizens, which must be maintained even 
though borrowing is necessary. 

A complete overhauling of the tax 
structure in most states is urgently re- 
quired. Antiquated tax programs tend 
to be retained to the point of producing 
great inequalities while new tax sources 
remain untaxed because of pressures on 
legislative bodies. 

The competitive nature of govern- 


mental services by a multiplicity of gov- 
ernmental units should come in for 
critical analysis. These overlapping gov- 
ernmental areas have: been a major 
source of political discord and tax prob- 
lems. Efforts should be made to make 
a proper allocation of function by local, 
state and national governments. 

School district reorganization should 
be seriously studied in nearly all states 
to provide the unit most capable of 
meeting modern educational needs at the 
least cost. Unless this is done, an illogi- 
cal and unsound structural organization 
will rapidly develop. Already much un- 
wise patching of weak school district 
organization has resulted in poor pro- 
grams of education and unreasonable 
expense to the taxpayers. 


Radio in Teaching 


GEORGE JENNINGS, Acting Director, Chicago Radio Council 


ADIO is an immediate teaching 
method, valuable in the classroom 
for reenforcing the learning process 
through an emotional experience and 
motivating further learning on the part 
of the pupil under the guidance of the 
teacher. 
Radio is used in from 4000 to 5000 
classrooms each week in the Chicago 


public schools. This program has not 
grown haphazardly; it has been carefully 
nurtured by the staff of radio consultants 
maintained by the radio council. Scripts 
have been written and produced to fill 
specific needs in definite subject areas; a 
continuing program of evaluation has 
been set up and teachers’ and pupils’ 
criticisms of programs are then heeded. 
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With the operation of our own station 
WBEZ the responsibilities of the radio 
council staff have been multiplied many 
fold. Many school systems have their 
own transmitters which must be sup- 
plied with programs. Programming re- 
quires a budget to work with, a staff of 
trained people to write and produce 
programs, engineers and control opera- 
tors in studios and at the transmitter. 

Unless school systems consider care- 
fully the cost of owning and operating 
an FM station, educational radio may 
find itself where it was during the 
twenties, namely, “in the mud” with 
commercial operators asking the F.C.C. 
for educational station wave-lengths. 


Educational radio went through this 
process once before; I believe we have 
learned our lesson. 

It is our job to do three things: (1) to 
make as efficient use as possible of the 
radio facilities now at hand, whether 
they are commercial or school-owned; 
(2) to make every effort to strengthen 
the position of radio as a_ teaching 
method, through wise use of radio in 
the classroom and the inclusion of train- 
ing courses in radio use in teacher-train- 
ing institutions, and (3) to prove to our 
boards that educational radio is sound, 
that a system owned and operated station 
can do something which cannot other- 
wise be accomplished. 


Serving the Returned Veteran 


WARREN E. BOW, Superintendent, Detroit Public Schools 


¢¢T WANT a job 
and some lei- 
sure. | want to 
build a house, water 
a lawn, dig into my 
own refrigerator 
for a midnight 
snack, get elected 
to a school board. I want to dig my 
roots into the life of a community and 
regain the feeling of security and con- 
tinuity I lost a long time ago. And — 
day, when my weariness has passed, I 
want to get back into the old fight, of 
which this war is a military phase, the 
fight for the important things: rights, 
freedoms and democratic processes.” 





This paraphrased letter of a veteran 
who will soon return is the kind of basic 
statement which must enter into the 
thinking of all civilians, since it will 
determine the framework and function 
of civilian organizations preparing to 
serve the returning veteran. We must 


ready ourselves to provide security—a 
job—and an opportunity for purposeful 
social, political and economic participa- 
tion in community life. 

The task is to establish orderly, efh- 
cient procedures for completing the mul- 
titude of detailed arrangements which 
must be made. Their diversity makes a 
high degree of cooperation among many 
existing agencies mandatory. 

The wants and needs of the returning 
veteran are not foreign to the schools. 
The veterans’ demands emphasize the 
soundness of education’s philosophy as 


it serves democracy and the country year 


after year. The challenge to education 
rests in performing its accepted task 
better and serving, at an accelerated pace, 
a large section of the adult population. 
In this endeavor, education is presented 
with the heretofore unequaled oppor- 
tunity of cooperating in a tremendous 
task which all resources of the commu- 
nity, state and country feel is urgent. 


Educational Use Tax 


THOMAS C. BOUSHALL, Chairman, Committee on Education, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


DEFINITE relationship exists be- 
tween the educational level and the 
economic status of a people. Business- 
men are, therefore, beginning to recog- 
nize that higher levels of education must 
precede business development. To that 
end, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is setting out to stimulate 
the cooperation of business with educa- 
tional forces in every community. 
First, however, business asks that a 
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newer concept of more efficient and 
adaptable education be developed by 
educational authorities. More realism is 
needed. Closer relationship is required 
between the pupil’s courses and the 
problem of earning a good living for 
himself and his prospective family. More 
emphasis is needed on the qualities of 
character, -efficiency, survivorship in a 
competitive world, work habits and a 
desire to achieve worthwhile goals. In 


short, a more marketable education is 
required, with more emphasis on techni- 
cal skill rather than vocational training. 

At the same time cultural appetites 
must be developed to stimulate the de- 
sire to enjoy better and finer things in 
life. The desire for travel, books, finer 
homes, clothes and food, parks, play- 
grounds, theaters and music must accom- 
pany a rising technical ability to earn 
more through greater productive skill. 

Because this modernized or upgraded 
type of education will produce an up- 
graded class of workers in office, store, 
factory and on the farm and will cost 
more than $1,000,000,000, business must 
find a way to pay for it, for it is business 
that must pay the bill in the end. 

The income tax imposed by state and 
federal governments is already at its peak 
of effectiveness. The real estate tax is 
depressing values and cannot be in- 
creased. How, then, can a just, equitable 
and proper tax for upgraded education 
be levied so as to be borne by the most 
direct beneficiaries? 

If the graduates from high school are 
to be abler, more efficient and productive 
on the farm and in the realms of indus- 
try, commerce and finance by reason of 
modernized and more marketable edu- 
cation, then those who use the services 
of these boys and girls should be willing 
to pay for their improved status. 

So business and agriculture should pay 
a users tax for improved education. 
Business and agriculture should pay an 
annual educational or use tax for each 
product of the schools which each uses 
as a worker. 

How much is to be paid and to whom 
and how often? There are some 56,000,- 
000 workers in America. The sum of 
$20 per worker per year would produce 
$1,120,000,000. If each state would levy 
such tax on every employer, the mod- 
ernized education we all seek could be 
provided. 

This educational use tax would not be 
an assessment. It would be an invest- 
ment. It takes little argument and but 
small demonstration to show that a more 
marketable education for youth and a 
reprocessing of adult workers would 
increase productive capacity and efh- 
ciency and result in greater care in ma- 
chine operation and more effective use 
of modern equipment by a sum equal 
at least to $20 per worker in.a year. 

Business will not resist an opportunity 
to increase efficiency of production 
among its 56,000,000 employes at so 
small a cost. Businessmen will be the 
first to hail such step as a worth-while 
investment. 


Will education accept the challenge 
to improve the productive capacity and 
efciency of each American worker by 
a sum equal to $20 a year if business 
will annually turn over to the 48 states 
$1,120,000,000 as an educational use tax? 
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SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANNING 


RAY L. HAMON......_ 
CHESTER F. MILLER... 
E. T. PETERSON.._...:..... 
HEROLD C. HUNT... 





HE war, no doubt, will be fol- 

lowed by extensive construction 
programs of educational facilities in 
order to compensate for normal con- 
struction: which has been postponed 
during the war period and to pro- 
vide housing facilities to meet the 
new demands for the postwar 
period. 

The extent of these programs will 
depend upon many factors which 
at present are unpredictable with 
any degree of accuracy. Pending 
such time as objective data are avail- 
able from statewide studies, the fol- 
lowing tentative over-all estimates 
are submitted. 


Postwar Public Works 


Postwar projects may be divided 
roughly into two categories: (1) 
urgent projects which will be re- 
quired immediately following the 
war and (2) cushion projects which 
will be needed eventually but may 
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RAY L. HAMON 
U. S. Office of Education 


be held in reserve to maintain em- 
ployment stability. 

A great deal of local planning and 
some state planning are now in 
progress. There has been much dis- 
cussion regarding possible federal 
participation in postwar public works 
construction but as yet no definite 
federal policy has been determined 
for school facilities. An early de- 
termination of federal policy in re- 
gard to construction of postwar pub- 
lic works would tend to clear the 
atmosphere for more specific plan- 
ning at the state and local levels. 


Reasons for Postwar Building 


1. Population Shifts. Since 1940 
there has been the greatest popula- 
tion shift of any period in American 
history and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that there will be considerable 
reshifting after the war. This tre- 
mendous movement of population 
will leave many vacant classrooms 


Four papers by schoolmen scheduled for the round 
table on schoolhouse planning at the Chicago 
conference of the A.A.S.A. which was canceled. 
Arthur B. MoehIman was the round table chairman. 































Billions Needed tor Postwar Schools 


and require the rehousing of thou- 
sands of pupils. 

2. Changed Concepts of Educa- 
tion. The postwar school and col- 
lege will place greater emphasis on 
vocational education, adult and con- 
tinuation education and preschool, 
recreational, health, library and com- 
munity services. Not only the cur- 
riculums of the schools and colleges 
but even their methods of instruc- 
tion will undergo material changes 
as a result of war experiences. These 
changes will render many existing 
educational plants obsolete for the 
postwar demands, necessitating a 
considerable program of remodeling 
and rehousing. 

3. School Reorganization. Thou- 
sands of school districts are too 
small to support adequate educa- 
tional programs, including the serv- 
ices which will be demanded -of 
postwar schools. In order to es- 
tablish and maintain efficient school 
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The shaded area above represents a 5 year $3,000,000,000 urgent program and the unshaded area represents 
a $4,000,000,000 cushion program which, if conditions warrant, may superimpose and extend the urgent 





program. The over-all $7,000,000,000 program will be required to meet total needs of postwar construction. 


states will need to 
reorganize their local school admin- 
istrative units. Comprehensive pro- 
grams of reorganization and con- 
solidation will require the replacing 
of many small schoolhouses by mod- 
ern consolidated plants. 

4. Increased Enrollments. For the 
past few years there has been some 
decrease in enrollments because of a 
declining birth rate and greater work 
opportunities for youth but both of 
these factors will be reversed. The 
G.I. Bill of Rights will make it 
possible for millions of former 
service personnel to resume their 
education and millions of war work- 
ers will require retraining. 

In 1940 there were 5,000,000 chil- 
dren, ranging in age from 5 to 17, 
inclusive, who were not attending 
either public or nonpublic schools. 
Certainly this nation cannot con- 
tinue to tolerate educational slums 
and blind spots in its population. 
All of these factors point to in- 
creased postwar enrollments. in 
American sthools and colleges. 

5. Postponed Construction. Few 
educational buildings have been 
erected during the war and most of 
those which have been put up are 
of a temporary nature. Continued 
obsolescence and depreciation will 
require extensive postwar construc- 
tion to make up for the lag. 


Estimate of Postwar Needs 


systems, some 


Any estimates made at this time 
will be highly inaccurate, because re- 
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liable data are not as yet available. 

1. Present Valuation of Plants. As 
reported for the school year of 1941- 
42, the total value of all public ele- 
mentary and secondary school plants 
was $7,800,000,000, or an average of 
$371 per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. In 1939-40 the reported 
plant value of public institutions of 
higher education was $1,200,000,000, 
or an average of $1558 per student. 

There is a great variation among 
states in per pupil plant value. This 


variation is due in small part to cli- - 


matic conditions and differences in 
local construction costs, but the great- 
est cause for variation is the differ- 
ence in financial ability of states and 
localities to construct needed educa- 
tional plant facilities. 

2. Additional Facilities Needed. 
The public elementary and secondary 
school plant value ranges from $103 
to $670 per pupil in the different 
states. In six states the average is 
above $500, but even in these states 
there are many poorly housed schools. 
It would be conservative to estimate 
an over-all postwar school plant need 
sufficient to bring the total per pupil 
plant value up to at least $500. 

The difference between $500 and 
the present national average of $371 
is $129. This figure multiplied by 
the 25,000,000 pupils enrolled in the 
public elementary and_ secondary 
schools gives in round figures $3,- 
200,000,000, the amount necessary to 
bring the plant value per public ele- 
mentary and secondary pupil up to a 


reasonable average of $500. To this 
amount should be added $500 per 
child for the 5,000,000 children be- 
tween 5 and 17 years of age inclusive 
reported by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus as not being in either public or 
nonpublic schools in 1940. 

Thus in round figures $2,500,000, 
000 will be required to provide plant 
facilities for children of school age 
but not now in school. This gives 
a total of $5,700,000,000 for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Assuming a relative increase in 
public college and university plant 
needs over present value as compared 
with elementary and_ secondary 
schools, $900,000,000 will be required 
for public college and university plant 
facilities. Adding to these figures the 
1943 National Resources Planning 
Board’s estimate of $400,000,000 
needed for public libraries gives a 
total of $7,000,000,000 needed for 
public educational plant facilities. 


Breakdown of Plant Needs 


This estimate of needed public 
educational plant facilities may be 
broken down into (1) type of insti- 
tution, (2) urgent projects and (3) 
cushion projects. 

1. Type of Institution. The 1942 
per pupil value of rural school plants 
was only $185, while the per pupil 
value of urban plants was $405. It is 
not unreasonable to expect a postwar 
school plant program to bring the 
per pupil value of rural school plants 
up to at least $340. Subtracting the 
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rural plant value of $185 from this 
assumed value of $340 and multiply- 
ing the difference by the 12,000,000 
children enrolled in rural schools 
gives a figure of around $1,800,000,- 
000 necessary to bring the rural school 
plant per pupil value up to a $340 
level. 

To this amount should be added 
$340 for each of the 3,000,000 rural 
pupils reported by the Bureau of the 
Census as not being enrolled in either 
public or nonpublic schools. This 
calculation results in another billion 
dollars. 

2. Urgent Projects for Five Year 
Postwar Program. The average an- 
nual expenditure for public elemen- 
tary and secondary school plants 
from 1920 to 1940 was approximately 
$270,000,000, varying from a 35 year 
low of $59,000,000 in 1934 to an all- 
time high of $434,000,000 in 1925. If 


this average had been maintained 


from 1941 through 1952, about $3,- 
200,000,000 would have been spent 
for public elementary and secondary 
school plants during the twelve years. 

Based on actual figures to date and 
estimates of construction from now 
to 1947 however, only about $800,- 
000,000 will have been spent for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary school 
plants from 1941 to 1947. This leaves 
a $2,400,000,000 program for the five 
year period of 1948 through 1952 in 
order to compensate for postponed 
construction. 

Since plant expenditures for public 
higher education amount to about 17 
per cent of the public elementary and 
secondary plant expenditures, another 
$400,000,000 must be allowed for 
public college and university plants 
during the five year period following 
the war. To these figures should be 
added $200,000,000 for urgently 


needed public libraries, or one half 


of the total public library need. This 
makes a total requirement of $3,- 
000,000,000 for educational plant 
facilities which is an urgent must 
for the five year period following the 
war; federal aid will be necessary. 

3. Cushion Projects. Deducting 
the three billion dollar urgent proj- 
ects from the total seven billion dol- 
lar need leaves a four billion dollar 


Estimated Need in Billions 








Type Total Urgent Cushion 
SR tes $2.8 $1.2 $1.6 
re et os 2.9 1.2 3:7 
Higher Education. 9 4 6 
Labraries: ......... 4 2 2 

Total in billions. $7.0 $3.0 $4.0 
later building program. Postwar 


economic conditions may warrant 
and justify combining this four bil- 
lion dollar cushion program with, or 
as a continuation of, the three billion 
dollar five year urgent program. 








URING the readjustment fol- 
lowing the war, the return of 
soldiers to civilian life and the re- 
tooling of industry, there is certain 
to be a period of unemployment. 
This will give schools an oppor- 
tunity to catch up on long-postponed 
maintenance work, to restore present 
buildings and to make changes neces- 
sitated by the reorganization of the 
educational program. During this 
period, materials will not be available 
for large new construction projects. 
Authorities have broken down the 
postwar building situation into three 
periods: maintenance, construction 
and stabilization. They estimate that 
the maintenance period will last for 
from six to twelve months. The con- 
struction period, of several years’ 
duration, will make possible heavy 
construction when materials are 
available. During the stabilization 
period, the revitalizing of blighted 
areas, regulation of population densi- 
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ties and redevelopment of residential 
areas can be expected. 

When construction and employ- 
ment in industry are reasonably sta- 
bilized, peace production should then 
approach the estimated $165,000,000, 
000 national income necessary for 
balanced economy. Trends will then 
be well established for education 
as to both program and shifts of 
population. 

Having. had experiences with 
buildings hastily thrown together to 
meet an unemployment situation, 
schoolmen now look forward to 
buildings designed according to the 
canons of architecture. 

Today the community expects 
school buildings to reflect a study 
of its life and needs. Such study 
involves the consideration of many 
factors, educational, social, admin- 
istrative, economic and geographic, 
as well as those of location, size, cost 
and maintenance. 


It is now evident there will be little 
increase in total population after the 
war. Shifts in population will un- 
doubtedly occur, however. Intensive 
study must be made of national, 
state and local factors to determine 
and justify the need for and location 
of new buildings. 

Complicating the whole problem is 
the rapidly growing public desire for 
area schools which will require much 
planning and reorganization. It is 
not enough to study locations for 
new buildings. It is vital to find a 
solution for the problem resulting 
from many existing school buildings 
now poorly located with respect to 
population centers. 

No longer can a superintendent of 
schools or four friends on a board 
of education sit down in a friendly 
conversation with an architect and 
give him the “green light” to build 
a school. A study must first be made 
of such trends in education as enroll- 
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ments, past and present, cost per 
pupil and capital outlay. No school 
architect, no educator, teacher or 
board official should tackle this job 
without an awareness of all the facts. 
The difference between postwar edu- 
cation and education today is also 
the difference between tomorrow’s 
schoolhouse and today’s. 

Planning falls in several categories. 
The superintendent of schools, in 
approaching the problem, must real- 
ize that no single individual is com- 
petent to visualize a community’s 
every need. From his staff, the mem- 
bers of his board of education, any 
outside experts he obtains and from 
the community he must select the 
most competent for each category. 
He is the coordinator of all different 
lines of investigation and the logical 
head of a postwar committee com- 
posed of the chairman of each cate- 
gory of investigation. Postwar plan- 
ning committees in many cities have 
completed housing, industrial and 
economic surveys outlining a pro- 
gram of postwar needs which should 
be basic to, or coordinated with, 
school planning. 

To plan successfully, the school 


organization must have authoritative 
data on industrial expansion, hous- 
ing, public works and recreation, 
projected expansion, the razing of 
blighted areas, trend of population 
shifts outside the district and any 
other factors that will influence the 
school population. 

The trend of both state and fed- 
eral school legislation should be con- 
sidered. Since social and economic 
development and industrial trends 
of the city or area are basic to school 
development, the next step is to make 
a survey of school plant needs. A 
detailed study should be made of 
such factors as growth and loss in 
population in the various divisions 
of the school system; the possibility 
of adding more grades above or bel- 
low; the scope of the future educa- 
tional responsibility of the commu- 
nity; the decrease or increase of 
school population in various sections 
of the city; the adequacy of the pres- 
ent plant to meet future needs; the 
location of school sites with respect 
to traffic hazards, noise and non- 
residential areas. 

Since what goes on inside a build- 
ing is decidedly more important than 
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The board of education of South Euclid-Lyndhurst, near Cleveland, visualizes 
its needs for the next ten years in a recent survey. 
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the building itself, educational polli- 
cies should be determined, stated and 
accepted by teachers and the public 
and finally be adopted by the board 
of education, The educational phi- 
losophy, the objectives, responsibili- 
ties and general policies of the school 
should be prepared as a guide to sub- 
ject-matter committees. 

Finally, the organization and scope 
of the school program and curricu- 
lum content should be in agreement 
with the determined responsibilities 
of the school. While much of this 
material must be based on the antici- 
pated educational demands of the 
postwar period, a building planned 
cooperatively tempers the thinking 
of the community to anticipate 
change and the plans that are made 
cannot go far amiss. More money 
has been wasted in half planned 
buildings than in those carefully 
planned and located. 


Postwar Curriculum a Challenge 


A preview of the postwar cur- 
riculum offers a great challenge but 
buildings cannot be planned without 
conclusions having been arrived at. 
Challenging problems must be solved 
or discarded as part of the plan, such 
as giving vitality to training in the 
fundamentals, redefining education 
for early childhood, work-study pro- 
gram, retraining workers, adult edu- 
cation, family living, employer and 
employe relationships, consumer edu- 
cation, guidance, health and physical 
fitness. Community and P.-T.A. 
forums and civic clubs can be uti- 
lized to check and encourage public 
understanding. 

Educational designing is the last 
step in which educational authorities 
dominate. It utilizes to the fullest 
extent the conclusions from the basic 
educational and community surveys. 
The most complex problem is plan- 
ning a high school. The instruc- 
tional program has been determined, 
the subjects distributed by constants, 
electives and fields of specialization 
indicating the class meetings weekly. 
On the basis of past specialization 
and future estimate, a probable dis- 
tribution of pupils by courses of study 
is necessary. 

The plan of administration should 
be determined, such as the number 
and length of classes per day, the 
average number of classes a pupil 
attends, a typical pupil program, dif- 
ferentiated class size, homeroom or 
library-self-directed study plan, the 
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handling of wraps and traffic balance 
in relation to large number units, 
such as lunchroom, gymnasium, 
auditorium, library. Each building 
should be planned for a maximum 
internal flexibility and a maximum 
external expansibility which can be 
accomplished only by using a basic 
construction unit designed complete. 


For Present and Future Capacities 


This requires the educational de- 
signer to plan a building for both 
its current and ultimate capacities. 
He must have a breakdown by fields 
of subject matter, by subject, by 
mean class size, by standard number 
of square feet per pupil for the sub- 
ject in question. The result deter- 
mines the number and the type of 
rooms required. The question then 
is the distribution of subjects by 
location and floors in terms of traffic, 
movement and such factors as noise 
and cooking odors. 

The educational designer should 
now check his plan for current and 
ultimate plant efficiency. This is done 
by checking the working capacity 


per period and the working capacity 
per day against maximum daily use 
to determine the use per cent. 

The architect should be a party 
to this planning or thoroughly re- 
view the findings. In consultation, 
such features as acoustical treatment, 
radio equipment, lighting, floors and 
the layout of a typical classroom can 
be determined before he starts. 

Many boards of education have 
found, much to their sorrow, that 
costs have been underestimated 
when excavations have disclosed un- 
expected conditions, when delays 
have been experienced and, in cases, 
when buildings have been damaged 
by settlement after completion be- 
cause subsoil engineering was not 
included in their plans. Today, 
foundations can be designed to fit 
almost any known condition. For 
the small expense involved in such 
designing school officials would be 
remiss in judgment if they over- 
looked this feature of planning. 

Since the schools of tomorrow will 
be community and recreation centers, 
the landscape artist should come on 


the scene early. Money can be saved 
if a study of general grading, move- 
ment of dirt to its ultimate location, 
land arrangement, layout of drive- 
ways, parking areas and recreation 
areas are all included in the original 
planning. The installation of drain- 
age, catchbasins, manholes, ground 
water system can be synchronized 
with the progress of the building at 
a saving of thousands of dollars. 


Needs Are Ever Changing 


Finally, every school plant today 
should be designed cooperatively by 
educational specialists around the 
studied curricular and extracurricu- 
lar needs of the child and the com- 
munity. The school must meet the 
requirements of a shifting popula- 
tion with ever changing needs. The 
posttvar school will offer new courses 
of study with new aims, new pro- 
grams administered to new ends re- 
quiring new types of buildings. All 
activities must be provided for in 
schools which are easily accessible 
and are planned to meet needs which 
the family no longer can fill. 





O PHASE of postwar plan- 
N ning for public education is 
beset with greater uncertainties than 
the problem of financing school 
plant programs. Among the more 
important variables which make 
precise planning extremely difficult 
are the probable trend of construc- 
tion costs, the establishment of a fed- 
eral public works program including 
schools, the ratio of federal to state 
and local funds under such a pro- 
gram, the slow acceptance of state 
responsibility for. participation in 
financing local capital outlay, the 
persistent inflexibility of the legal 
provisions controlling local financing 
programs and the probable levels 
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of prevailing interest rates on money. 

Costs are likely to be substantially 
higher than they are assumed to be 
in most current estimations. The 
best guess is that labor with its great- 
ly increased organizational effective- 
ness will successfully forestall any 
lowering of wage rates. There is 
no evidence that material costs will 
drop. Costs have increased more 
sharply during the war than is gen- 
erally realized. 


Prewar Figures Too Small 


The present tendency to use the 
prewar figure of $10,000 per class- 
room for postwar estimates will re- 
sult in serious underestimating with 


its difficulties in determining the 
amount of bond issues or the size 
of grants to be applied for. The 
subsequent corrections are always 
costly and the final adequacy of the 
project is impaired.. While predic- 
tions are hazardous, the present 
facts seem to indicate in the early 
postwar period a cost of $12,500 to 
$15,000 per classroom. 
Governmental responsibility for 
the maintenance of full employment 
makes some sort of extensive public 
works program a postwar certainty. 
Schools should constitute one of the - 
major project categories. There will, 
however, be tremendous competition 
among various public -services for 
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federal grants. The imperatives for 
adequate inclusion of school projects 
are aggressive, immediate formula- 
tion of plans and forceful presenta- 
tion of needs. The federal grant 
ratio in prewar programs increased 
from 30 per cent to 45 per cent and 
should increase again to at least 50 


per cent. 
Federal Aid Will Be a Stimulus 


Preliminary surveys in several 
states indicate that at least five times 
the volume of school building con- 
struction may be anticipated under 
a program of federal aid as compared 
with complete local or state-local fi- 
nancing. No more than a dent can 
be made in reducing the enormous 
school building deficiency unless fed- 
eral aid materializes. 

The inclusion of capital outlay as 
a definite responsibility in state sup- 
port programs is a necessity. This 
idea enjoys widespread theoretical 
acceptance but progress in its in- 
corporation in specific state legisla- 
tion is alarmingly slow. Only a half 
dozen states have made a beginning 
in recognizing the principle and ap- 
plying it. The equalization prin- 
ciple must be extended to include the 
school plant. The alternative is to 
confine postwar construction by and 
large to the local districts with ade- 
quate financial ability. The rehabil- 
itation of rural education is impos- 
sible on such terms. Significant 
progress in reorganizing the gen- 
erally chaotic and indefensible school 
district structure will be thoroughly 
stymied. 

The state must establish a genuine 
quid pro quo on the part of local 
districts in the matter of eligibility 
for construction grants. The price 
tag must include willingness to co- 


operate in the gradual achievement 
of larger schooi units, both admin- 
istrative and attendance. No better 
method of perpetuating the existing 
district pattern could be devised than 
state subsidy of construction apart 
from enlargement and strengthening 
of local units. If evidence is neces- 
sary, it can be found in any state in 
even a superficial study of the impact 
of the P.W.A. program on school 
district reorganization. 

The immediate outlook for state 
support of capital outlay is unfavor- 
able except in states which have al- 
ready achieved a reasonable level of 
state support of current school costs. 
Much progress cannot be expected 
until the level of 50 per cent assump- 
tion of current costs by the state has 
been reached. Nor does it now seem 
probable that the present sizable sur- 
pluses in state treasuries can be 
tapped for this purpose. The trend 
in legislatures now in session appears 
to be to dedicate such surpluses to 
capital outlay in state institutions, 
highway programs and _ veterans’ 
benefits. 


Indebtedness Being Reduced 


Turning to the problem at the 
local level, there is some encourage- 
ment in the rapid reduction in both 
short-term and long-term indebted- 
ness. While the lag in statistical 
reporting makes it difficult to as- 
semble current information certain 


facts for larger cities are presented 


in the accompanying table. 
Long-term indebtedness was near- 
ly halved in two years and in smaller 
cities was reduced by two thirds. 
Similar trends are apparent in less 
urbanized regions. The outstanding 
bonded debt in Iowa school districts 
was $44,243,000 on July 1, 1939. On 











Population 1940* 
Group ee ; ..$ 
More than 1,000 000 
Group II. 107,367,000 
500,000 to 1,000,000 
Group Ill ; 226,594,000 
250,000 to 500, 000 
kl ee weeeeee 195,527,000 
100,000 to 250,000 —- ——— 
Total.. igen as $1,107 287, 000 





*Information obtained from Financial Statistics of Cities, 1940, 1941, 


of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


577,799,000  $394,048,000 


_ Long-Term School Debt Outstanding at | End of Fiscal Year 








Per Cent 
Decrease 
Since 1940 


$381,814,000 33.9 


1941* 1942* 








49,208,000 44,074,000 58.9 
118,456,000 113,652,000 49.8 
70,627,000 65,765,000 66.3 
$632,339,000 $605,305,000 45.3 
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July 1, 1944, this had been reduced 
to less than $28,000,000. 

The foregoing presents a generally 
favorable position with respect to un- 
used bonding capacity and the ability 
to assume new obligations locally in 
the event of a federal public works 
program. It must be remembered, 
however, that this factor is a conse- 
quence of the tremendous accumu- 
lated building deficiency and will not 
even permit catching up with de- 
terred need, let alone moving ahead 
to an expanded and improved school 
plant. 

Legal restrictions on financing 
capital outlay are characterized by 
extreme rigidity. As a result, dis- 
tricts in only a few states have been 
able to take advantage of their im- 
proved financial condition to set 
aside reserves from current income 
for building purposes. 

California provides a good example 
of desirable flexibility in its provision 
for setting up accumulated building 
funds by authorization of the divi- 
sion of schoolhouse planning, state 
department of education. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, such funds had been 
established in 125 local districts with 
a total accumulation of . $10,000,000. 
These funds may be invested in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


State Legislation Needed 


Most states are desperately in need 
of legislation facilitating the estab- 
lishment of the pay-as-you-build or 
the accumulate-in-advance policy. It 
is all too frequently difficult and 
often impossible even to set up a site 
acquisition program in advance of 
need. 

The importance of setting up 
properly safeguarded reserves, and 
thus reducing long-term debt as- 
sumption, is emphasized by recalling 
the too readily forgotten depression 
experience. The per cent of total 
school expenditures required for debt 
service fluctuated sharply and rap- 
idly. It rose from 10.9 per cent in 
1930 to 20 per cent in 1934. In one 
state, it climbed to 47 per cent and, 
in many local districts, it exceeded 
50 per cent. It is easy to forget the 
devastating effect upon the educa- 
tional program. 

It is not impossible that the schools 
may confront such a situation again, 
characterized by rapid declines in 
assessed valuation, low tax yields and 
widespread tax delinquency. These 
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factors may again be accompanied 
by increasing enrollments. Under 
these conditions, debt service require- 
ments tend to hold constant to avoid 
defaulting and the total adjustment 
must come out of current expendi- 
tures, with highly disastrous results. 

It is, therefore, important to exer- 
cise caution in the assumption of in- 
debtedness and to keep long-term 
borrowing to a minimum. It is also 
devoutly to be hoped that retirement 
schedules will be so constructed as 
to reflect good practice, both in 
principle and in procedure. The 
cost of borrowing should be kept 


to the lowest possible levels. New 
retirement schedules should be ar- 
ticulated with the existing debt re- 
tirement program. New issues should 
mature in the shortest possible time. 
The inclination to use the maximum 
legal term should be avoided. Pay- 
ments on principal must not be de- 
ferred but should begin the first 
year. 

No arbitrary pattern can be sug- 
gested for all situations. In some 
situations, it may be defensible to 
arrange maturity schedules on the 
basis of equalized total annual debt 
service requirements. Whenever pos- 


sible, it is preferable to equalize prin- 
cipal payments, thus decreasing an- 
nual debt service over the total pe- 
riod. 

Postwar financing of public school 
construction will involve a combi- 
nation of federal, state and local pro- 
grams. Wise planning will seek pro- 
tection against the uncertainties of 
the future, not by postponement but 
by projecting alternative programs 
based upon the most reasonable com- 
bination of assumptions as to prob- 
able developments and taking imme- 
diate action on items which are un- 
der local and state jurisdiction. 








DUCATION for all American 

youth, with its emphasis on 
preparation for living, working and 
succeeding in a global tridimen- 
sional world, requires new methods, 
new equipment and altered facilities. 
Those that have served a more rigid, 
factual, academic, relatively isolated 
existence are not adequate for the 
flexible, broad, practical and inter- 
dependent relations which must 
dominate our future pattern of life 
and education if the peace we are 
seeking is to be maintained. 


Schools Must Meet New Needs 


Plant requirements to meet post- 
war educational needs are predicated 
largely upon the new emphasis given 
to vocational education, emotional 
and physical fitness, international 
understanding and recognition of 
the growing smallness of space and 
its impact on American life. 

Building adaptations to permit and 
facilitate instruction for these objec- 
tives will determine largely the suc- 
cess of any postwar educational 
program that is adopted. 

Postwar school building will be 
undertaken, therefore, as a_ result 
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of recognizing the need for physical 
facilities to make possible the achieve- 
ment of postwar educational objec- 
tives. 


Interpretation Is Basic 


Basic to the inauguration of a 
school building program is the inter- 
pretation to the community of its 
necessity, its advantages, its adequacy, 
its facilitation of the achievement of 
recognized objectives. 

The foundation of information 
necessary for understanding must be 
laid far in advance. There must be 
no falling off or interruption in the 
flow of interpretative data concern- 
ing what has been accomplished and 
what is contemplated for the realiza- 
tion of new objectives. Since educa- 
tion itself is a continuous and con- 
tinuing process, its needs are not 
served by intermittent, spasmodic 
“publicity campaigns.” 

To be effective the interpretation 
of school needs and objectives must 
be continuous and provide for com- 
plete understanding on the part of 
the community at all times. 

Happily, much of the framework 
for interpreting the postwar school 


plant program is already laid. The 
school administrator’s concern now 
is with consolidating the gains that 
the exigencies of the war emer- 
gency have afforded. 

The public today is more aware 
than ever before of what is going on 
at home as well as abroad. It has be- 
come more skilled in relating cause 
and effect, in recognizing what is 
needed to bring about results, in 
foreseeing possible future implica- 
tions of current activities. It is ready 
to act to bring about desired ob- 
jectives. 

The problem is one of the applica- 
tion of interest and information to 
the immediate question that is at 
hand. 


Public Interest Must Be Gained 


The various war-time registration 
and rationing programs have brought 


. many persons into the schools who 


have not set foot inside such build- 
ings since their own graduation or 
even earlier departure. Training 
classes for war industry and for 
home-front defense and morale serv- 
ices have brought thousands into 
school buildings for frequent and 
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sustained periods. Educators can 
capitalize on this reacquaintance 
with the school plant and school per- 
sonnel to build anew a well-rounded 
interest in the school and an ap- 
preciation of its services. 

Utilization of the school plant as 
a community center has long been 
recognized as an excellent interpreta- 
tive medium. Schools today are 
housing numerous civilian war-time 
services; school auditoriums, gymna- 
siums and classrooms are serving as 
meeting places for teen-age clubs, 
discussion groups, parent education 
classes, neighborhood recreation proj- 
ects and other cultural advancement 
activities for adults. 


Needs Must Be Made Evident 


Getting the public into the schools 
is one means of informing the com- 
munity about its schools. This is 
particularly éffective in interpreting 
plant needs and the requirements of 
new construction. To capitalize on 
gains resulting from an emergency 
program is typical of American re- 
sourcefulness in general. As edu- 
cators we, too, must take advantage 
of the opportunities that have come 
to us. 

Interpretative efforts looking to- 
ward the postwar school building 
program must also attempt to relate 
to the school plant public interest 
in the widely advertised scientific 
wonders of the coming new and 
greatly industrialized age. What 
may have been repudiated a few 
years ago as frills not appropriate to 
matter-of-fact school buildings are 
now regarded as a part of the new 
life of near-magic that is to be ours 
after peace has been achieved. In- 
corporation of these advances into 
schoolhouse construction will serve 
education as it will serve the com- 
munity itself, through both adult 
and pupil use of the building. 

Much of the criticism of today’s 
educational program has come as a 
result of reported successes of the so- 
called “G.I.” method of instruction. 
Analysis indicates that the unusual 
accomplishments of this method have 
been largely the result of small class- 
es and extensive use of visual aids. 

Smaller classes have generally been 
a goal of school administrators, and 
pupil-teacher ratios have been re- 
duced steadily insofar as the limita- 


tions of schools budgets have allowed. 

Extensive use of visual aids, how- 
ever, requires building adaptation 
to permit their effective utilization. 
Pointing out the need of providing 
for most widespread and more ef- 
fective use of audio-visual aids and 
equipment may well call attention 
to this phase of G.I. instruction and 
emphasize the desirability of its ap- 
plication to regular educational pro- 
grams. 

Following up the favorable re 
action gained from continuous inter- 
pretative effort, when new construc- 
tion is contemplated, an extensive 
preliminary community survey 
should be undertaken both for plant 
determination and for the public re 
lations value involved. A_ well- 
planned community survey and an 
advisory committee of representative 
citizens will do much to interpret 
the contemplated building program, 
to adjust the thinking of the educa- 
tional administration to the specific 
requirements. of the community and 
to develop plant details for better 
meeting community and educational 
needs. 


Functions of a Community Survey 


The community survey determines 
immediate and. long-range needs of 
the area. It reflects the desires of a 
neighborhood for its own betterment 
and indicates how these interests can 
best be satisfied. It results in a build- 
ing which appeals to the pupils and 
to the people in the neighborhood as 
something of their very own, built 
especially for them. 

Such a survey also helps to relate 
educational planning, both of a build- 
ing and of a program, to projected 
industrial, commercial and cultural 
development of the area. 

Built to serve immediate needs, 
the community-planned school will 
continue to serve adequately far into 
the future. When neighborhood 
plans and objectives are determined 
through the survey, provision can 
be made for future expansion and 
adaptation to coincide with later 
community development. This in- 
terrelation of planning assures con- 
tinued progress and growth. 


School buildings designed through | 


community participation in the plan- 
ning need no further interpretation. 
Built to satisfy community needs, 


_adult alike. 


to house community activities, to 
serve community aspirations, they 
are recognized as the true heart of 
the community. In their use, in 
their accessibility and convenience 
they serve the educational, recrea- 
tional and cultural needs of the 
neighborhood. Use of the buildings 
by the community also affords inter- 
pretation of the entire school pro- 
gram. Bringing the public into the 
school creates opportunities for con- 
sidering and discussing further edu- 
cational developments. This assures 
constant understanding, intelligent 
awareness of needs and purposes and 
willing support. 


Adults Will Use Postwar Schools 


Postwar education must be a com- 
plete coordination and integration of 
home, school and community in- 
terests. With the school serving as 
the community center, such a pro- 
gram can be readily carried out. Al- 
though the school building will still 
be designed primarily to accommo- 
date the educational program, this 
program, in its postwar implications 
of world-mindedness, requires a 
building that will lend itself also to 
community needs. Classrooms must 
allow for activities to relate teaching 
to the lives of the pupils and the 
community. The postwar school 
building must be a veritable edu- 
cational workshop for youth and 
It must serve the new 
purposes of providing education and 
better living for every member of the 
community. 

Interpreting the postwar school 
plant program should not be a diffi- 
cult task. By following the accepted 
procedure for continuous interpreta- 
tion of educational objectives and by 
providing for cooperative planning 
of the design and details of the plant 
itself, the interpretation of the whole 
plant program can be accomplished. 

The community will recognize 
school plant needs. Consulted in the 
matter of plant design, and invited to 
participate in discussion and con- 
sideration of specific details, the citi- 
zenry will contribute advice, interest 
and support as it gains understand- 
ing and a feeling of pride in its 
participation. Thus is interpretation 
of the school plant program accom- 
plished through continuing cooper- 
ative endeavor. 
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Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 


FINANCIALLY starved, un- 

dermanned educational system 
is making a magnificent contribution 
to American democracy during this 
war period. It does not seem, how- 
ever, on the basis of experience dur- 
ing the last ten years of depression 
and war, that the present structure 
of American education can carry 
the necessary load in the future. 

With this thought in mind, the 
officers of the American Association 
of School Administrators asked the 
members of the 1945 Yearbook Com- 
mission to review the nation’s experi- 
ences with public education during 
the past decade and present some of 
the problems that seem to demand 
attention as we look ahead. 

Postwar plans, and good ones, too, 
are a dime a dozen these days. The 
1945 Yearbook Commission did not 
add to the list. “Paths to Better 
Schools,” the 1945 Yearbook, is not 
made up of a series of blueprints. 
Problems have been stated with as 
much clarity and vigor as possible. 

Ten paths, or lines of development, 
are identified which we _ believe 
America must follow if education is 
to play its part in the future of our 
nation. The commission has pointed 
the way along these paths as often 
as possible through statements of be- 
liefs and objectives. 

It Is for Us, the Living, to realize 
the major needs in education and to 
strive to fill them for the present 
generation. We cannot be too pa- 
tient. Democracy and freedom call 
for an enlightened citizenry now. 

Equal and Unwersal Access to 
Educational Opportunity is a dim 
path for many a youth in the nation 
at the present time. It must become 
a broad highway for all youths of 
all sections. 

Physical Fitness can be built into 
every American youth through care- 
ful planning and hard work. 

Preparing Youth for Occupational 
Efficiency lays the foundation for a 
strong, healthy nation, ready for rich 
living in peace but prepared with 
trained minds and hands for the 
emergencies that may come. 

Citizenship is a kind of capstone 
which should crown all objectives in 
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education. We want citizens not 
only equipped with information and 
skills but motivated by an idealism 
compatible with freedom. 

Better Ways of Learning will be 
necessary if we are to go forward 
with the development of the nation’s 
youth. 

Those Who Teach will, in the 
final analysis, condition our success 
in education. The best of America’s 
youth should become her teachers 
and bring with them a preparation 
thus far denied to large areas of 
public education in America. 

Federal-State-Local Relations will 
have much to do with the welfare 
of public education in America dur- 
ing the next decades. We must see 
each level of responsibility in its 
proper relationship to the total struc- 
ture, if education is to prosper. 

Some Emerging Truths in School 
Finance must be accepted by the 
American people if education, as a 
great force in American life, is not 
to be progressively impoverished and, 
therefore, rendered less and less able 
to meet the needs of our times. 

Schools of the People must be a 
universal conception. Education is 
not something that can be handed 
to a people; it is rather a force that 
grows out of their desire for better 


living for themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

These are the beliefs of the com- 
mission as reflected in the various 
chapters of “Paths to Better Schools,” 
the 1945 Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors. 

The group responsible for this 
publication experienced all the prob- 
lems of the typical Yearbook Com- 
mission plus some peculiar to the 
times and then added a few of its 
own making. Of the members of the 
original group appointed by the ofh- 
cers of the association, only two were 
still on the commission at the finish. 

The final group was made up of 
L. Frazer Banks, Paul L. Cressman, 
Newton Edwards, Philip H. Falk, 
Alonzo G. Grace, Arnold E. Joyal, 
Emerson H. Landis, Jay B. Nash 
and Alfred D. Simpson. It was a 
great team and we had a good time 
carrying out the assignment. of the 
association, 

As chairman of the commission, I 
sincerely believe that the Yearbook 
contains many strong ideas well pre- 
sented. The commission was ably 
assisted at all times by Secretary 
Shankland, Frank Hubbard and 
others of the headquarters staff in 
Washington. 

Naturally, the members of the 
commission hope that “Paths to Bet- 
ter Schools” will contribute to the 
welfare of education in America. At 
any rate, if we have helped build 
more paths to better schools for more 
American children, we are repaid. 


“The Postwar Curriculum” 


RALPH W. TYLER 


Chairman, Department of Education, University of Chicago 


HE pressure and upheavals of 

war are affecting all social in- 
stitutions, including the school. The 
war and the immediate postwar pe- 
riod provide an opportunity for the 
reexamination and replanning of the 
school curriculum that it may better 
meet the needs of the emerging 
social situation. 

Recognizing the strategic situation 
for educational improvement, the 
board of directors for the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
arranged for the preparation of a 
yearbook on postwar education the 


first volume of which deals with 
the postwar curriculum. 

The volume does not outline a 
comprehensive curriculum for the 
postwar period but concentrates its 
attention upon new developments 
that should be considered in plan- 
ning the postwar curriculum. Types 
of programs to’ be provided for pre- 
school children, veterans and return- 
ing war workers and for general 
adult education are suggested by the 
authors. 

In addition, there are particular- 
ized treatments of new emphases in 
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the school program relating to men- 
tal and physical health, consumer 
education, education in the use of 
resources, provision of work exper- 
ience, education for national citizen- 
ship and international understand- 
ing. The volume includes a succinct 
and helpful treatment of principles 
for development of local curricu- 
lums and a chapter suggesting a way 
in which the report can be used as a 





handbook for -local school groups. 
The yearbook will be of value to all 
schools and junior colleges in post- 
war planning.* 

*The society’s committee on this volume 
consists of W. W. Charters, Prudence Cut- 
right, Bess Goodykoontz, Nelson B. Henry, 
Ernest Horn, Hilda Taba and R. W. Tyler, 
chairman. The authors include, besides com- 
mittee members, Ruth Andrus, Muriel Brown, 
C. L. Cushman, George F. Gant, Henry 
Harap, Howard T. Morse, Maurice Seay, War- 
ren Seyfert, Ruth Strang and Howard Wi'son. 


“Structural Reorganization 


of Education” 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


Assistant U. S. Commissioner of Education 


LONG with all other social serv- 

ices, education will meet new 
and difficult problems during the 
nation’s transition to peace. Among 
these will be the repair of its own 
services, badly strained through per- 
sonnel shortages.* 

Furthermore, even before war ends 
the schools will acquire new custom- 
ers who have a fairly good idea of 
what they want in the way of edu- 
cation. Displaced war workers, 
pleased with their war training, will 
ask the schools to work the miracle 
of training and placing them all over 
again for peace time. Returning 
servicemen and women have been 
guaranteed educational opportu- 
nities. People in rural areas are al- 
ready talking about better schools 
in hundreds of discussion groups 
throughout the country. 

However, the demands for exten- 
sion and adjustment of instructional 
services do not find the schools in 
the best possible shape to respond. 
Even before the war, the structure 
of American education, that is, the 
organization framework, was 
squeaking in many of its joints. It 
had grown fast, its student popula- 
tion in public schools increasing 
from 7,000,000 in 1870 to 25,500,000 


*The 44th Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education is entitled “Ameri- 
can Education in the Postwar Period.” The 
first volume is summarized above. The subtitle 
of Part II is “Structural Reorganization.” 

The committee responsible for Part II con- 
sists of Bess Goodykoontz, Arthur K. Loomis, 
Crawford Greene, A. R. Meadows, John Guy 
Fowlkes, Edgar L. Morphet, Agnes Samuelson, 
J. Cayce Morrison, Eugene B. Elliott and Earl 
E. Mosier. 
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by 1940. The emerging public edu- 
cation system could barely keep up 
with the need; new schools and even 
new types of schools were multiply- 
ing rapidly. 

Even had the war not come, public 
education in this country had reached 
an important point, a sort of age of 
maturity, which a nation attains as 
its population becomes static. No 
longer is education bursting its 
seams in its rapid growth. Instead, 
it is ready for appraisal and for a 
plan of adjustment to enable it to 
carry its obligations effectively. 

This sort of appraisal a Committee 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education has attempted to make 
in the 1945 Yearbook entitled 
“American Education in the Postwar 
Period,” of which Part II concerns 
structural reorganization. The first 
two chapters analyze the educational 
needs of selected groups and certain 
problems induced by the war. 

The next four chapters deal with 
internal structure of the school, or- 
ganizing schools into school systems 
and relationships of education, first, 
to the rest of government and, sec- 
ond, to other educational and social 
services. The next three chapters 
consider problems of paying for the 
comprehensive programs proposed 
and seek to determine how schools 
can study and improve their services 
and organization continuously 
through research and planning, dis- 
cussing the place of these functions 
in the school structure. 

Each chapter stands as a unit in 
its analysis of problems and proposal 








of recommendations. However, it 
was thought desirable to bring to- 
gether into a final chapter the prin- 
ciples to which the committee sub- 
scribes for guiding the reconstruction 
of the structure of public education, 
recognizing, as we must, that struct- 
ure is only the means by which learn- 
ing and teaching are facilitated. To 
show the trend of the committee’s 
work, a few conclusions are selected 
from the 55 principles listed and dis- 
cussed in chapter 10, which contains 
a program for reconstruction. 

1. Compulsory school attendance 
laws should cover at least the years 
6 to 17, inclusive. 

2. Youth and adults represent the 
school’s next big responsibility. 

3. Educational services should be 
extended downward to provide for 
the 3 to 5 year olds. 

4. The school day, week and year 
must be extended if the school is to 
do its part in providing educational, 
vocational, cultural and recreational 
opportunities for the community. 

5. Each state should have one 
board responsible for coordinating 
all phases of education within the 
state and for acting on all matters in- 
volving federal-state cooperation in 
education. 

6. States should recognize that the 
organization of local school adminis- 
trative units cannot be considered 
satisfactory unless or until adequate 
facilities can be provided for all 
pupils in each unit, through at least 
the twelfth grade, at a cost which 
is not excessive. 

7. Federal support for education 
should be provided according to a 
plan, formulated in accordance with 
socially desirable principles, which 
will safeguard and encourage state 
and local initiative. 

8. The fact that each level of gov- 
ernment is interested in education 
and should perform certain educa- 
tional services should be clearly rec- 
ognized. 

9. Schools should develop effective 
operating relationships with other 
educational, cultural and social agen- 
cies, to the end that such services 
will be generally available. 

10. There is need for a greatly 
expanded development of educa- 
tional research at the state, local and 
national levels. 

11. Every school administrative 
unit should have a recognized, ef- 
fectively functioning organization 
for long-range planning. 
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HAT there is a strongely felt de- 

. sire on the part of schoolmen for 
an educational program for school 
board members is evidenced by the re- 
sults of this month’s questionnaire. 
Only 2 per cent of those replying are 
opposed to an in-service training pro- 
gram and 4 per cent are uncertain. 

At closing time, 34 per cent of the 
500 superintendents questioned had re- 
plied. 

The majority believes that the pro- 
gram should be placed at the state level 
with the state superintendent in charge 
of its execution. However, many ad- 
ministrators assert that there should be 
a division of responsibility between 
state and community. A training pro- 
gram at the level of college or univer- 
sity with a professor of education in 
charge would be desirable, several com- 
ment, but hardly possible or practical. 

A large number of administrators 
believe that a handbook issued by the 
state superintendent defining the duties, 
standards and responsibilities of school 
board members would be a most effec- 
tive way of training board members. 
Board members themselves, they say, 
have asked for educational aids only 
to find little available. 

A New York administrator sums up 
the opinion of the majority: “Such a 
program is a step forward; it will be 
a struggle worth the time and energy.” 

“Most board members have only a 
slight idea of what their duty is,” a 
Texas schoolman comments, “but I be- 


lieve them anxious to understand 
more.” 

From Missouri, a superintendent 
writes: “Without an in-service pro- 


gram we go ahead year after year 
never realizing the full potentialities 
of our school boards. It has been my 
experience to have members of the 
board with no idea where their re- 
sponsibility lies and with no ability to 
interpret definitely the service they 
could render.” 

However, a number of superintend- 
ents express doubt that an in-service 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS RECEIVED 
1. Do you favor in-service training 


for school board members with re- 
spect to their responsibilities? 


aes 94%, 
Uncertain 4 
FOP a paaten : 2 
2. If so, at what level should it be 
placed? 
State level _....... 56% 
Community level 46 
College or university level. 4 


3. What agent should be charged 
with the responsibility? 


State superintendent __....... 62%, 
Superintendent of schools... 39 
Schoolboard members __.... 17 
Professor of education... 8 


4. What forms should this training 
take? 


Handbook or manual... er | 
Attendance at state school board 
conventions 65 
Institutes for boards...... : 61 
Visits to other school systems............ 55 


Educational books and magazines....52 
Special bulletins from 


superintendent 48 
Attendance at educational 

conventions ......... 43 
Local school tours RES 4l 
Joint meetings with teachers, 

Lo Se” "See 33 
Orientation lectures ... 30 





training program could be carried out 
successfully, particularly in rural com- 
munities. Too few people would take 
the time for the training, they feel, as 
they are too busy otherwise. 

Realizing the urgent, although some- 
times unexpressed, need for an educa- 
tional program for board members, 
various local, county, state and na- 
tional organizations are at work on 
plans which they hope will spread to 
all states. 

The American Association of School 
Administrators has appointed a nine 
member committee to write its 1946 


Yearbook on school boards and their 












































What About In-Service Training for Board Members ? 


responsibilities. A growing list of gen- 
eral books specifically designed for 
board members has been published. 

Four such books are as follows: “A 
Handbook for the School Board Mem- 
ber” by Harlan L. Hagman,’ “The 
City School Board Member and His 
Task” by Edgar Mendenhall,? “Hand- 
book for Public School Boards” by Al- 
fred V. Overn® and “School Boards 
and Superintendents” by Ward G. 
Reeder.* 

Half of the states now have state 
school board associations, the most ac- 
tive of which are New York, Con- 
necticut, Texas, Iowa, Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Colorado, Michigan, 
Montana and North Carolina. Hand- 
books for school board members have 
been issued by Oregon, Minnesota, 
Kentucky and Connecticut. Illinois has 
issued a series of booklets called the 
School Board Reference Library. 

District units of state associations 
have organized school board meetings. 
Conferences sponsored by the state su- 
perintendent, state university, county 
superintendent or local school districts 
are developing. 

For several years the Kellogg Foun- 
dation has brought a large group of 
members from the southern counties 
of Michigan to a three or four day 
conference at Northwestern University. 

Steps are under way to organize a 
national council of state school board 
associations to aid board members in 
the administration and the organiza- 
tion of the schools, new educational 
objectives and philosophies, building 
maintenance, curriculum, finances, 
taxes and budgets, personnel problems, 
purchasing, public relations, salary 
schedules and school legislation. 


*Topeka, Kan.: School Activities Publishing 
Company. 1941. Pp. 151. 

*Pittsburg, Kan.: Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege. 1929. Pp. 104. $1. 

“Mount Vernon, N. Y.: New York State 
School Board Association, Inc., 9 South Third 
Avenue. 1940. Pp. 84. $1. 

“New York, N. Y.: The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue. 1944. Pp. 278. $2. 
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Federal aid should in- 
clude Catholic schools 


FRANCIS J. DONOHUE 


Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Detroit 





PPARENT conflicts in the 
f\ stated policy of the Roman 


Catholic Church on questions of edu- 
cation frequently confuse public 
school administrators.* Superintend- 
ents and board members recall the 
well-organized campaigns during the 
depression years for public support 
of Catholic schools. 


Attitudes Vary 


Today they find general eagerness 
on the part of diocesan school offh- 
cials to cooperate with local public 
systems and almost effusive praise 
of the public school by some recog- 
nized Catholic leaders. On the 
other hand, they are sometimes 
shocked by the isolationism or even 
outspoken opposition to public school 
education found in the sermons and 
public statements of other promi- 
nent Catholic clergymen and in ec- 
clesiastical opposition to attendance 
of Catholic children at public schools. 

A great deal of the confusion is 
due to misunderstanding of the fun- 
damental position of the Catholic 
Church on education, particularly as 


*This is the first of a series of three articles 
on the problems of the relationships be- 
tween the public school system and the 
Roman Catholic parochial schools. This, and 
the second article of the series, “Public Aid 
to Parochial Schools: Can It Ever Be 
Feasible?” are based on the doctoral disserta- 
tion of Francis J. Donohue on “The Develop- 
ment of American Catholic Theory, Attitudes 
and Practices With Regard to Public Support 


for Parochial Schools.” University of Michi- 
gan, 1944. 
44 


this position has been influenced by 
historical developments in the United 
States. The Church’s position has 
always been that adequate religious 
instruction must be provided in some 
way for Catholic children and that 
ordinarily this can be done most 
effectively in a Catholic school rather 
than in any other type. 

The Catholic Church criticizes the 
public school not as objectionable 
in itself but merely as _ inade- 
quate for the religious instruction of 
Catholic children. This inadequacy, 
an inevitable result of the traditional 
nonsectarianism of the American 
public school, would constitute no 
objection to public school attend- 
ance in a situation where a distinc- 
tively Catholic school could be con- 
ducted under public auspices. Such 
a plan has existed for years in Eng- 
land and certain parts of Canada; it 
has existed also in prewar Belgium, 
Holland, Germany and elsewhere. 


John Carroll's Plan in 1790 


Many attempts have been made, 
with varying but never complete suc- 
cess, to establish in this country 
schools which would be public or 
at least publicly supported but which 
would be specifically for Catholic 
children and provide a distinctively 
Catholic education. This is the sys- 
tem which was envisioned in the 
1790’s by John Carroll, the first Cath- 
olic bishop in this country, and 
which has actually been employed 










in a number of specific instances. 

Arrangement of this sort did not 
conflict with public policy in the 
early nineteenth century. At that 
time the original New England tra- 
dition of close union between Church 
and State in education and other 
social affairs remained relatively 
strong and many of the leaders in 
the campaign for the extension of 
elementary school education saw in 
the parochial school an opportunity 
to educate thousands of children who 
might not have been willing to at- 
tend nonsectarian schools. 


Horace Mann's Views 


Even Horace Mann, as late as 1848, 
commended an arrangement under 
which specifically Catholic schools 
taught by Catholic teachers were 
opened as part of the public school 
system of Lowell, Mass. The objec- 
tion of- Mann and of most other 
public school leaders of his day to 
religious teaching arose not from 
antagonism to religion but from the 
fear that bickerings among the vari- 
ous denominations would prevent 
the attainment of the objective of 
universal education without violation 
of any pupil’s rights of conscience. 
Certain religious practices, such as 
the reading of the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible, which were not 
regarded by non-Catholics as sec- 
tarian, had become traditional in the 
schools and weres accepted without 
question by Protestants of almost 
every denomination, despite the ob- 
jections of Catholics. 

Most of the Cathokic schools estab- 
lished before 1840 were designed to 
serve groups of children for whom 
no other schools were available. 
After that time Catholic schools in 
increasing number were established 
as agencies of protest against the re- 
ligious inadequacy of existing public 
schools or against Protestant tenden- 
cies in them. Today the Catholic 
parochial school, like any other non- 
public school, must be regarded as 
an agency of protest against either 
public school curriculums or public 
school practices. 

When the Catholic school thus be- 
came fundamentally an agency of 
protest, the attitude of Catholic 
spokesmen toward the public school 
tended to be determined by their 
individual opinions as to whether the 
conflict between the public school 
and the parochial school positions 
could be resolved. The underlying 
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doctrine remained unchanged but 
immigrants from European coun 
where public education had 
been essentially religious charac 
ter, attacked the American public 
school because they despaired of ever 


tries, 


converting the nonsectarian public 
school into an agency acceptable to 
Catholics. 

On the 


older 


hand Catholics of 


American stock 


other 
and most of 
the immigrants from Ireland hoped 
to reconcile the differences and 
eventually to produce a public school 
system which would provide distin« 
tively C: 


itholic instruction for Cath 


olic children. 
The 
Church’s three national meetings, the 
Plenary Councils of Baltimore, in 
1852, 1866 and 1884 represented a 
series of compromises between these 
best 
distinctively 
each of the 
accepted as ‘T hus, the 
Third 1884 re 
quired that every parish should have 


legislation of the Catholic 


two opinions as to the way of 
Catholic 


groups 


achieving the 
schools which 
desirable. 
Plenary Council in 
if this were 
but left to the 
authority 


a Catholic school, eCO 


nomically possible, 


local bishop the to deter 


mine what could be accepted as a 
Catholic school within the meaning 
of this legislation and also to deter 
mine whether or not a Catholic 


school was economically feasible in 


partic ular parish. 


Most ot the Catholi public 
chool” arrangements which have 
pecn attempted at various times in 


have been 
a 


who believed 


the last seventy-five years 
authorized by bishops 
it possible in a particular community 
would be 


whic h 


requirements 
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meet the legal 
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The most important factors in 
determining this expediency will be 
the ability of the parents or of the 
parishes to prowide adequate school 
ing without governmental assistance, 
the probable effect upon non-Catholic 
public opinion of attempts to obtain 
assistance and the apparent extent 
of the danger that state aid cannot 
be obtained without 
which would either endanger the 


CONCESSIONS 


essentially Catholic character of the, 


diminish the extent of 


direct Church control over its admin 


school or 


istration and polic Ics, 

It is only natural that 
leaders, while agreeing on the funda 
mental principles involved, will at 
times differ widely in their evalua 
tion of these questions of expediency 


Catholic 


Thus, under extremely adverse finan 
cial conditions, there may be “a te na 
ency to seek or even to demand 
state aid for parochial schools on the 
that 
mental control would be less undesit 


able 


complete 


basis concessions to govern 


than a major curtailment or 
stoppage of the parochial 
school program, Even 


however, 


under thes 
Catholi 


leaders insist so strongly upon the 


conditions, sore 


f danger to the school’s 
Catholic 
that they might be 


avoidance Cc of 


autonomy and character 


unwilling oO Ae 
aid even if available 


ct pt state 





It has been observed that in times 
of relative prosperity, when the 
Catholic people can support the paro 
chial school system without extreme 
economic strain, agitation for public 
support of parochial schools becomes 
The fundamen 
tal position that the Church school is 
entitled to aid remains unchanged 


almost nonexistent, 


despite changes in economic condi 
tions, but it is considered inexpedient 
to raise the issue when the additional 
is not needed 

federal aid t 
the Catholic attitude is substantially 


Meo 

‘Toward to education 
the same As toward support by the 
The only difference 
is that atiute support of a nonsectarian 


individual states 


school ayatem if regarded Hs un we 
complished fact, whereas federal aid 
would be a new venture involving 
a considerable increase in taxation in 
those states in which the Catholr 
population is relatively large 

If federal aid could be distributed 
to all 


free education, 


furnishing tuition 
the Catholie Church 
would undoubtedly favor federal aid, 
The Catholi 
however, officially on 
is late as of May 1944 


opposed n 


ti hools 


at least in principle, 
hierarchy 1s, 
record | as being 
to any measure of fed 
eral aid to education that would 

fail to make mandatory the inclusion 


of Catholic schools in ite benefits,” 





Reduce Traffic Fatalities 


among children 
from 5 to 14 
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What's New in State School Support? 


ARVID J. BURKE 


Director of Studies, New York State Teachers Association 


LABAM<A is the first state to in- 
A troduce into its state aid plan a 
measure of local ability to pay based 
upon economic factors. Instead of a 
minimum local tax on property valu- 
ation, an index of economic ability 
is used. -This takes into account 


sales tax paid, auto license fees paid, 


public utility valuation, income tax 
paid, farm income and value added 
by manufacture. Alabama also has 
increased its minimum term to eight 
months. 


More States Increase Equalization 


Many other states have increased 
their foundation programs for equal- 
ization: (1) Arizona increased its 
program from $25 a year for each 
pupil in average daily attendance to 
$65 in the elementary schools and 
$95 in the high schools. (2) Colorado 
raised its program from $75 a month 
per teacher to $1000 per elementary 
school unit and $1300 for each high 
school unit. (3) Idaho supplemented 
its program with an appropriation 
of $100,000 to increase teachers’ 
salaries. (4) Maryland gave a $200 
a year bonus to school teachers and 
certain other employes receiving less 
than $3000 a year. (5) Missouri 
increased its teacher allowance from 
$150 to $200 for each elementary 
teacher unit having a teacher with 
the highest grade certificate and from 
$200 to $300 for each high school 
unit. 

(6) South Carolina increased mini- 
mum salaries of white teachers $10 
a month and of Negro teachers $15 a 
month for equalization in 1941; the 
1945 minimum schedules provide a 
further increase of $20 a month for 
white teachers and $15 for Negro 
teachers. (7) Vermont has raised its 
foundation program from $15 per 
pupil unit to $20 since 1940. It is 
stipulated that the increases are. for 
raising teachers’ salaries only. 

(8) West Virginia in determining 
its foundation program takes into 
account the certificates and experi- 
ence of teachers in addition to the 
usual factors. Teachers with the 
highest grade certificate have a mini- 
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This article is the last 
of a series of three on 


this important subject 





mum salary of from $1485 to $1665 
a year. In 1943 the state appropriated 
$3,500,000 to provide a bonus for all 
teachers (1944-45) amounting to 
about $25 a month for each teacher 
employed. State aid now can be 
computed upon the basis of attend- 
ance for the second through the 
seventh month of the school year. 
(9) Wyoming increased the value of 
teaching units in its foundation pro- 
gram—rural from $900 to $1000, 
elementary from $1000 to $1200 and 
high schools from $1300 to $1500. 

Pennsylvania has a program in 
which the state pays a percentage of 
the state minimum salaries, varying 
inversely with the taxable wealth 
in the districts, thereby providing 
a certain degree of equalization. 
Minimum salaries vary from $1300 
to $3300, depending upon size of 
district, preparation of teachers and 
experience. In 1941 increments were 
mandated in all districts. In 1943 
the legislature appropriated $24,300,- 
000 for salary increases and adjust- 
ments for the two years 1943-45. 
The law provides the following in- 
creases at state expense: 


Salary Increase 
$1000 — $1099 $300 
1100— 1499 250 
1500-— 1999 200 
2000 — 2999 150 
3000 — 3499 100 


No State Foundation Program 


There are only eight states left 
which do not guarantee a state foun- 
dation program or which still appor- 
tion. most of their aid upon a per 
capita basis varying according to the 
revenues available in any year. 

Oregon recently passed a new state 
aid law of this type. However, this 
step represents a significant change 
in public policy. Oregon, along with 
Iowa, had been paying less than 2 








per cent of the costs of public schools 
annually. In 1940 it had only $300,- 
000 in state aid; in 1944 it appor- 
tioned around $5,000,000 or more to 
schools. Most is paid out in propor- 
tion to average daily attendance; 
part is apportioned according to the 
number of teachers in elementary 
schools. A minimum salary of $1200 
a year has been mandated but this is 
not a part of the foundation program. 
New Mexico (1941) repealed its 
equalization law and went back to 
a plan similar to Oregon’s. Aid is 
distributed upon an average daily 
attendance basis, weighting second- 
ary school attendance. There is no 
definite foundation program. 


Increases to Districts in Arkansas 


Arkansas increased from $4,200,- 
000 (1940) to $6,000,000 (1945) the 
amount it distributes to districts on 
a per capita basis. It increased its 
total aid from $5,900,000 to $10,800,- 
000 during the same period. Since 
1941 districts have been required to 
levy a minimum tax rate of 18 mills 
to get full per capita aid. A new law 
requires districts to spend the same 
percentage of their base revenue for 
teachers’ salaries as they did in 1939- 
40. A teachers’ salary fund has 
been created which amounts to $950,- 
000 for 1944-45. 

In 1941 Kentucky adopted a con- 
stitutional amendment permitting 
the state to use not more than 10 
per cent of its state school funds for 
equalization. A law was passed in 
1942 providing a foundation program 
of $30 a pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. This has been raised to 
$40 a pupil and the equalization 
fund has been increased from $400,- 
000 to $1,500,000. Kentucky’s state 
aid went up from $10,000,000 in 
1941 to $15,000,000 in 1944. 

Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota 
pay most of their aid upon a per 
capita basis, but no major changes 
are reported except a 33/4 per cent 
decrease in South Dakota. The New 
Jersey plan is mostly a state tax 
sharing plan plus a number of spe- 
cial aids. No change is reported. 
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Adyusting Teachers Sights 


to the international hortzon 


] F AMERICA is to assume its 
place in a cooperative common- 
wealth of nations, the American peo- 
ple must be educated in the problems 
and practices of international cooper- 
ation. 

Acceptance of this need immedi- 
ately brings into clear relief the im- 
portance of the education of teachers. 
What skills, attitudes and abilities in 
the field of international cooperation 
are to be developed in prospective 
teachers during the process of their 


professional education? 


Should Have Liberal Education 


In the first place, all candidates for 
teaching positions in the public 
schools of America must be liberally 
educated. They must have achieved 
the ability to think critically, crea- 
tively and on a wide range of seas 
and to communicate the results of 
their thinking to other people. 

No one should be admitted to a 
teacher education institution until he 
acquired these abilities. They 
can, of course, be acquired in dif- 
ferent ways but in most cases the 
prospective teacher will have had two 
years of general education in a jun- 
ior college before enrolling in a 
teacher-training school. 

However, not all liberally educated 
people are qualified for admission to 
teacher educating institutions. There 
must be selection and the first cri- 
terion in such selection would be evi- 
dence on the part of the applicant 
of a deep faith in humanity and a 
burning desire to promote its wel- 
fare. 

When the importance of guidance 
and counseling of students becomes 
sufficiently recognized and personal 
records of students become more 
complete, it will be possible to tell 
through recorded episodes and other 
evidence the attitudes of candidates 
toward humanity in general. Such 


has 
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records, supplemented by attitude 
tests, should enable us to determine 
whether a person is interested in 
people, whether he has a deep faith 
in human nature and whether or not 
he has a definite desire to promote 
the common good. One who lacks 
these qualifications should not be a 
teacher in the public schools of 
America. 

Teachers should be educated in an 
environment that brings them into 
contact with people of different races, 
cultures and creeds. This standard 
would rule out many of the teachers’ 
colleges of the present day. For 
some reason, probably arising from a 
faith in the moral value of isolation, 
most teachers’ colleges have been 
built in comparatively small com- 
munities. As a result, students in 
these institutions come into contact 
only with the type of people with 
whom they have always associated. 
If the criterion of a wider experi- 
ence is accepted, then it means that 
a teacher educating institution should 
be located in a metropolitan area 
where the students in training can 
come into contact with different races 
and nationalities. 


Racial Groups Intermingle 


This year at the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College representatives of 
the three great racial groups and of 
most of the nationalities that make 
up the American melting pot are 
enrolled. They live in the .cooper- 
ative houses where all students par- 
take of the same activities and social 
life. 

The college maintained, as a part 
of its regular curriculum in 1943-44, 
a forum on contemporary problems 
in which Japanese and Negro stu- 


dents participated and before which 
representatives of different racial, cul- 
tural and political groups appeared. 

After careful selection of those to 
be educated and assuming that the 
institutional environment will tend 
to create an attitude of tolerance and 
cooperation, the third problem in 
teacher education is the curriculum. 

The courses in sociology should be 
field courses designed to bring stu- 
dents into contact with various racial 
and cultural groups. They should 
include service assignments with dif- 
ferent social agencies of the commu- 
nity that will give students an in- 
sight into the living conditions of 
people unlike themselves. 


Anthropology Helps Understanding 


Another curriculum requirement 
should be the offering of an intro- 
ductory course in anthropology. The 
difficulty of this requirement is that 
there are few teachers who are quali- 
fied in this subject. Furthermore, 
anthropology has aroused prejudices 
that make its inclusion difficult in 
some places. Nevertheless, one of the 
primary needs of all teachers is a 
better understanding of the animal 
commonly called “man.” 

International cooperation will 
volve cooperation with the nations 
of Europe and Asia as well as of 
this continent. If this cooperation is 
to be democratic and intelligent, the 
American people must know more 
about the peoples, institutions and 
cultures of China, Great Britain, 
Mexico, Russia, South America and 
as many other countries as possible. 
Because of curriculum limitations, 
courses bearing on the cultures of 
other peoples will of necessity be con- 
fined to the larger and more impor- 
tant nations. 

The traditional courses in the his- 
tory of Europe have contained con- 
siderable information about the in- 
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stitutions and cultures of Great Bri- 
tain but little has been taught about 
China, Mexico, Russia or South 
America. Even in the case of Great 
Britain, histories have dealt almost 
entirely with the affairs of the upper 
classes and but little with those of 
the common people. In fact, all the 
histories of the past have dealt too 
much with the annals of dynasties, 
the deeds and achievements of rulers 
and statesmen and too little with the 
affairs of the common people. 


Need to Know Common Man 


What really count in the perma- 
nent affairs of people are the work 
aitd achievements of the common 
man. Histories of this type are be- 
ginning to be written. A critical 
study of the progress of man through 
the ages indicates that the obtaining 
of food, clothing and shelter is a 
fundamental concern of the com- 
mon people. An understanding of 
the life and culture of a nation can- 
not be obtained from texts that deal 


only with dynasties, rulers and states- 
men. The real life of a nation can 
be revealed only through the actions 
and achievements of the people who 
do the work necessary to sustain life. 

Furthermore, in the case of Great 
Britain, much that has been taught 
about it has been obscured by the 
prejudicial treatment of England’s 
political ideas and systems in the 
histories of the United States. For 
example, the colonial system of Great 
Britain has been treated in the maga- 
zines and newspapers in a fashion in- 
tended to create prejudice rather 
than understanding. In general, the 
teaching about Great Britain has 
probably been sufficient in quantity 
but the quality needs to be improved. 


Prejudice Against Russia Must Go 


What has been taught about 
China, Russia and the American na- 
tions is inadequate in quantity and 
in many cases entirely misleading in 
quality. One of the tragedies of mod- 
ern contemporary literature has been 


the propaganda against Russia. There 
is probably no greater threat to the 
hope for a peace that will establish 
international safety in the postwar 
world than the prejudice in the 
minds of the American people 
against Russia. 


Courses on Russia and China Needed 


Every teachers’ college in America 
should at once develop courses on 
both Russia and China. The content 
of the one should be devoted mainly 
to the study of events in Russia since 
the Bolshevist revolution. Similarly, 
a course in Chinese history should 
deal with the period beginning with 
the establishment of the Chinese re- 
public. These courses need to be 
supplemented by forum discussions, 
assembly lectures, motion pictures 
and every other device that will en- 
lighten prospective teachers in re- 
spect to the peoples with whom we 
as a nation shall have to maintain 
relations in a cooperative common- 
wealth. 





Send 


HERE is a growing tendency 

among parents to treat them- 
selves and their children for what 
they believe to be minor ailments 
with drugs purchased at the corner 
drugstore. The departure of many 
family physicians for war has doubt- 
less increased this tendency. What- 
ever the reason for it, the joint 
committee on health problems in 
education of the National Education 
Asscciation and the American Med- 
ical Association warns against self- 
diagnosis and treatment. 


Bed Rest Cures Many Ailments 


Many illnesses can be relieved 
simply by ordering the sick person 
to bed. Rest is known to be one of 
the best and frequently the only nec- 
essary treatment. Other illnesses can 
be relieved in part by dispensing with 
the most distressing symptoms 
through the intervention of drugs; 
such relief of symptoms may permit 
the body to combat more success- 
fully the cause of illness. 

Unfortunately, it is no simple mat- 
ter for the untrained eye of the lay- 
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man to differentiate between the 
symptoms of a cold and those of 
pneumonia, or between a “sore 
throat” and a streptococcal infection. 
Fever and chills or body aches which 
are regarded by the layman as a 
common cold may in reality be an 
attack of rheumatic fever or pneu- 
monia. The administration of drugs 
to make these sick people feel more 
comfortable is not an effective means 
of contributing to a more speedy re- 
covery unless the underlying cause 
of the disturbance is also treated. 

An abdominal pain may cause par- 
ents to give their children a purga- 
tive whereas the condition may be 
appendicitis, in which case the drug 
may cause the appendix to rupture 
and death to follow. 


Home Remedies Won't Always Do 


Cough sirups, sedatives, laxatives, 
sulfa drugs, aspirin, vitamins, cold 
vaccines, usually considered simple 
home remedies, often are given to 
children in the hope that they can 
remain in school or at home without 
having the services of a physician, 


the Sick Child Home 


but these various remedies have their 
dangers when administered by un- 


‘ trained persons in the presence of 


various disease conditions. 

Almost $200,000,000 is spent in 
one year in the purchase of this class 
of medicaments but the public’s ac- 
tual need is limited. If only the need 
were fulfilled, the cost could be meas- 
ured in terms of hundreds or, at the 
most, thousands of dollars. 


Real Illness Calls for Physician 


The treatment of illness should be 
left in the hands of physicians, says 
the A.M.A. If pupils complain of 
chills, fever, cough, pain in the chest, 
nausea or other distressing condi- 
tions, they should be sent home with 
instructions to go to bed and remain 
quiet until the symptoms disappear. 
In case these increase in severity, 
parents should call a physician. Any 
sickness which does not merit spe- 
cial medical care will disappear with- 
out the administration of drugs. Any 
child who is sick enough to require 
drugs is sufficiently ill to warrant the 
attention of a physician. 
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LAW 


Our Governors Speak on Education 


ITH 44 state legislatures in 

session this year, the inau- 
gural addresses of governors to their 
state legislatures are a valuable source 
of information regarding the pro- 
spective educational plans of the 
country.* Throughout these ad- 
dresses, one finds a thread of pride in 
the accomplishments of the educa- 
tional profession. 

Minnesota’s governor, for example, 
said: “Without the background of 
education, initiative and resourceful- 
ness acquired in our schools, it would 
not have been possible for the young 
men who went into the armed forces 
to develop so quickly into the great- 
est army in the world. How much 
more important are the schools in 
preparing for the pursuits of peace.” 

However, such sentiments did not 
blind governors to deficiencies in 
our present schools. Nebraska’s gov- 
ernor had this to say: 

“It is already apparent that certain 
changes must be made in our educa- 
tional system. Of course, we did 
not expect our schools to prepare our 
young people for the needs of war 
but we did expect them to provide 
a basic foundation of academic 
learning, solid enough to support 
technological training such as the 
war demanded. The fact that our 
armed forces had to take time out 
to teach our young people the funda- 
mentals of geography, applied mathe- 
matics, applied sciences and, in some 
instances, languages and civic gov- 
ernment is not so much an indict- 
ment of our failures in the past as it 
is a challenge to do something about 
it in the future. . . . Here is a second 
example of the need for change that 
has been uncovered by the war. We 
know now that at least one out of 
every three of our young men is 
unable to meet the physical or psychi- 
atric standards required of a good 
soldier.” 


*Forty-one governors’ messages were the 
source material of this article; in Arizona, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, the 
governors made no substantial comments on 
educational problems. 
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As Michigan’s governor pointed 
out: “The stresses of this war have 
disclosed weaknesses which again 
point definitely to the fact that we 
cannot be content or satisfied with 
past accomplishments. . . . I am a 
strong believer in states rights, but 
with them go states responsibilities. 
The responsibility of providing ade- 
quate educational opportunities and 
services has rested with the states 
through constitutional investiture of 
power. If the states are to retain 
this right, the states must fully meet 
their responsibilities.” 

Connecticut’s governor saw the 
war leading to an expanded program 
of vocational guidance and educa- 
tion but was careful to warn that: 
“These programs and facilities can- 
not be concerned alone with teaching 
particular trades and operations. . . . 
We must provide training for pro- 
spective leadership and offer oppor- 
tunity for advancement to all. We 
must continue to provide the right 
educational opportunity for those 
who are to enter the professions and 
business and all of the many varied 
activities of useful living. There 
must be programs for people of adult 
years who desire to continue their 
education while they are working 
for a living.” 


Veterans. At least 11 governors 
recognized the fact that the educa- 
tion of returning veterans is also a 
state responsibility and that the states 
must lend every effort to assist our 
fighting men and women to resume 
their education. Maryland’s gover- 
nor spoke of plans to revise cur- 
riculums to meet their demands, as 
well as the needs of civilian war 
workers, and Wyoming’s message 
mentioned special programs and 
services at the state university to meet 
these special needs. 

The urgent necessity for adequate 
facilities for veterans was mentioned 
by the governors of Connecticut and 


Indiana while the messages in Iowa, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Uhio, South 
Carolina, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin asked for legislative attention 
to expanded building programs, on 
the university level as well as on the 
lower levels, to enable the school 
systems to contribute adequately to 
the education of our G.I. students. 
Georgia’s governor recommended 
legislation permitting veterans access 
to schools regardless of age. 


School Financing. Many gover- 
nors expressed deep concern over 
inadequacies of existing school fi- 
nancing. Michigan heard its gover- 
nor’s dissatisfaction with its present 
method of determining state aid and 
with its formula of distribution. 
Rhode Island’s governor asked for a 
“more practical and workable” for- 
mula. Wisconsin’s message called for 
a revision of the apportionment for- 
mula in order to effect uniformity 
in school district taxation; the gov- 
ernor also asked for a liberalization 
of aid for the education of handi- 
capped children and for the elimina- 
tion of state aid to some 884 school 
districts not maintaining schools but 
transporting pupils to other districts. 

Utah’s governor asserted the neces- 
sity of revising the whole program of 
school financing so as to distribute 
the burden of. public education 
equitably over the whole state. 

Oklahoma’s governor called for “a 
more adequate program . . . of ade- 
quate and permanent financing.” He 
particularly called attention -to the 
“total lack of a coordinated and 
permanent financial structure.” Ver- 
mont’s legislature heard a guberna- 
torial recommendation that the state 
bear a still greater part of the fiscal 
load by appropriations at a level of 
equalization higher than $20 and 
through the encouragement of con- 
solidation. North Dakota’s chief ex- 
ecutive suggested a supplementary 
basis of distribution of the reserve 
fund to be added to the equalization 
law for needy school districts. 
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West Virginia’s governor saw 
some hope in “full assumption by 
the counties of their reasonable re- 
sponsibility in the matter of school 
finance” and New Mexico’s message 
recommended legislation to protect 
present sources of earmarked school 
revenue. 


Teachers’ Salaries. At least 12 
governors spoke of the need for in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries. Delaware 
recommended permanent increases in 
salaries of from $140 to $200 per 
annum in addition to the regular 
increment payment plan. Wyo- 
ming’s message spoke of increases in 
state aid for the sole purpose of sal- 
ary raises. Pennsylvania maintained 
a cost-of-living increase amounting 
to $27,000,000 for the biennium, 
while Maine’s budget carried an in- 
crease of $750,000 to effect a 25 per 
cent increase in minimum salaries 
from $720 to $900. 

Vermont’s governor recommended 
a minimum salary of $1000 a teacher 
and Georgia’s governor recom- 
mended the largest budget grant in 
that state’s history to the state de- 
partment of education, including 11 
months’ salary for teachers. The 
problem was also discussed by the 
governors of Connecticut, Idaho, 
Texas and Utah. 


General Proposals. Survey com- 
missions were mentioned in eight 
messages. The Iowa and South Da- 
kota legislatures were asked to give 
consideration to the recommenda- 
tions of their survey commissions 
while the governors of Illinois, Utah 
and West Virginia either appointed 
or recommended such commissions. 
In California, Michigan and New 
York, the governors preferred to 
await their commissions’ reports be- 
fore making further recommenda- 
tions. 

Other governors presented substan- 
tial general proposals for improve- 
ments. In Maryland, the governor 
presented a basic plan for “in- 
novations and betterments”: (1) ex- 
tension of education to twelve years; 
(2) reduction of class size from 40 
to 35; (3) salary schedule increase 
for teachers, to a minimum of $1500 
for those having a bachelor’s degree 
and a maximum of $2250, with no 
discrimination among teachers as to 
color; (4) courses for veterans and 
civilian war workers; (5) “addi- 
tional provision for physical educa- 
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tion, health programs and vocational 
courses”; (6) radio education and 
adult education. 

North Carolina’s governor pre- 
sented a series of recommendations 
designed to achieve a stronger and 
more efficient school system: (1) 
minimum salary of $125 for teachers 
holding A-grade certificates; (2) in- 
creasing vocational training appro- 
priation; (3) free textbooks for the 
eighth grade; (4) the raising of the 
compulsory school age from 14 to 
16, coupled with effective enforce- 
ment of law; (5) low interest loans 
to counties for building programs; 
(6) a study to establish salary sched- 
ule; (7) effective machinery for 
fiscal control; (8) the establishment 
of an agricultural school on non- 
collegiate level; (9) “adequate medi- 
cal examination and care for all the 
children in the state whose parents 
are not able to provide the same” 
through an appropriation to the de- 
partment of health; (10) division of 
the state into eight educational dis- 
tricts. 

The Arkansas message, without 
specific suggestions, called for im- 
provement through effecting the re- 
organization of the state’s educational 
system. 


Higher Education. The building 
program received the attention of 
six governors. Oregon’s chief execu- 


tive recommended $1,000,000 for the. 


board of higher education’s construc- 
tion program, which was the first 
time in fifteen years that state funds 
had been allotted for new construc- 
tion. Tennessee’s governor recom- 
mended that $6,000,000 of the state’s 
$10,000,000 surplus be invested in war 
bonds to be used for university con- 
struction; he also recommended 
$500,000 for plant use at the Tennes- 
see Polytechnic Institute. The dis- 
cussion of building needs for higher 
education also appeared in the Mary- 
land, Montana, Nevada and Penn- 
sylvania messages. 

Pennsylvania’s governor recom- 
mended legislation for a “large num- 
ber” of four year scholarships to be 
awarded competitively to the able 
but financially ‘disadvantaged, on a 
county allocation basis, for study in 
any college or university of the 
state. “Not only will this be of 
great benefit in aiding young men 
and women in completing their edu- 
cational work but it will be of im- 
portant help to colleges and uni- 











versities which have had a hard 
struggle during the war years.” 

Pennsylvania’s message also called 
for the strengthening of universities 
for studies and research in various 
fields but the governor warned in- 
stitutions of higher learning that 
“they cannot look to the state as the 
sole solution for their problems but 
in order to maintain what I believe 
is a most essential independence of 
higher education from state govern- 
ment they should explore their own 
resources.” 

Tennessee’s governor also recom- 
mended establishment of a scholar- 
ship fund of $250,000 for college edu- 
cation to be used for loans of $500 a 
year at 2 per cent interest “to be paid 
back to the state when the student 
is able.” 

Montana’s governor noted the 
necessity for raising university stand- 
ards by more adequate financial sup- 
port and urged acceptance of a re- 
port by a study commission. Col- 
orado’s governor recommended use 
of the colleges in postwar planning. 
Vermont’s legislature heard a sug- 
gestion for a special study of the ad- 
ministrative and financial relation- 
ship between the state and the uni- 
versity while California’s governor 
recommended establishment of a 
school of industrial relations at the 
University of California. 


Miscellaneous. The necessity for 
adequately financed retirement sys- 
tems was recognized in Maine, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, Washington 
and Wyoming. School district organ- 
ization received attention in Minne- 
sota where the governor asked for 
the development of larger schools to 
help solve “the plight of our rural 
schools” and in North Dakota where 
economy, a better tax basis and pupil 
convenience were seen to flow from 
better district organization. 

Vermont’s governor recommended 
the establishment of a position of 
nurse-teacher in every school district. 
Oklahoma’s message recommended 
enactment of a system of free school- 
books and of state-owned and state- 
operated transportation facilities for 
rural and consolidated schools. 

Missouri’s governor recommended 
enactment of a bill proposed by the 
Council of State Governments to 
permit state and local governments 
to take advantage of sales of surplus 
war property without restrictions of 
the ordinary competitive bidding. 
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Pupils Objections to School 


HE young people in some of 

our thriving industrial com- 
munities did not return to school 
after last summer’s vacation in sufh- 
ciently large numbers to gladden the 
hearts of school executives. An ex- 
amination of some of the causes of 
this failure may stimulate whole- 
some self-evaluation of our second- 
ary education. 

My remarks are made on the basis 
of interviews with young people who 
left school to go to work, those who 
were working and those who worked 
in the summer of 1944 and did not 
return to school. 

Among the last, some did not 
return because they were earning 
good money and did not want to 
stop. The jingle of money in their 
pockets had a more powerful attrac- 
tion than the appeal of learning. 


Earn While They Learn 


The more ambitious of the young- 
sters, who are working full time, are 
enrolling in night schools. We have 
several accredited evening high 
schools in this area. These boys and 
girls seem to me even wiser than 
those who quit their jobs to return 
to day school. They are working 
now and accumulating experience 
that will be useful in later years. 

Those who are successful in hold- 
ing jobs and finishing high school at 
night will probably go to college, 
even if they have to work their way 
through. If they are able to save the 
wages they are making now, they 
will have a nest egg with which to 
start their freshman year at college. 

Many youngsters working in fac- 
tories and business firms have asked 
what help a high school education 
would be in making them better 
workers in the jobs they hold. In a 
survey I made of the workers in a 
large food processing concern, about 
500 employes admitted that a high 
school education was not necessary 
for the kind of work they were re- 
quired to do. They stated that the 
company taught them their jobs and 
that they could do the work just as 
well without any education as with 
it. In fact, several employes could 
neither read nor write. 
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There are, to be sure, good rea- 
sons for questioning the worth- 
whileness of returning to school. 
Bur for a reason to be a valid motiva- 
tion for action it must be valid to 
the individual for whom it is being 
made. Talk about becoming a good 
citizen to a youth who believes that 
education is not worth while and he 
will grant your argument to be well 
and good, but now what about the 
value of a high school education in 
helping him do his job? 

For my own part, I think we must 
be honest with such an inquiry. 
We must admit that a great deal of 
what we teach boys and girls has no 
bearing on what they will be re- 
quired to do as workers in business 
and industry. Typing, shorthand 
and bookkeeping are exceptions. 

Again, many young people today 
find that they are treated as imma- 
ture adolescents and are grossly 
underestimated as pupils. High 
school teachers might do better in 
handling certain discipline cases to 
omit forever such punishment as 
standing in the corner or writing 
100 times, “I must not talk in class.” 

Some such talk as the following 
is much more effective: “Roy, re- 
gardless of your feelings in the mat- 
ter, some of these pupils are earn- 
estly trying to learn something. You 
seem to prefer not to do your learn- 
ing here or now. Will you be so 
kind as to come to me at the end of 
the period for a special assignment 
designed to help you make up some 
of the deficiencies in your educa- 
tional background?” 





WHAT WE CAN DO ABOUT IT 


|. Treat pupils as young adults. 

2. Segregate book learners from 
nonbook learners. 

3. Be truthful and honest in an- 
swering pupils’ questions. 

4. Establish more evening schools 
for those who work, or build up 
a work-school plan. 

5. Expand the offerings in all 
manual skills and trades for 
those who can profit by them. 

6. Establish regional technical in- 
stitutes. 


DAVID T. ARMSTRONG 


. Head of English Department 
Emerson High School, Union City, N. J. 


At such times ‘a grammar exer- 
cise, a composition on a topic of 
interest to Roy, a list of spelling 
words, 10 vocabulary words to pro- 
nounce, define and use correctly will 
solve a discipline situation in a 
worth-while educational manner. 

Our attitude toward pupils must 
be on a man-to-man basis. A dis- 
cussion will teach them much more 
than the best lecture a teacher can 
devise. I tell my pupils frankly: 
“There is no compulsion from me to 
make you do the work I assign. This 
is America and you are a free hu- 
man being. If you vote to do the 
work and do 70 per cent of it well, 
you will be happy. If you vote not 
to do the work, you and I will still 
be good friends. We may even be 
friends in this same class next term.” 

There are no threats, no angry 
voices, no lost tempers—just a simple 
recognition of the fact that you can’t 
make a horse drink even if you lead 
him to the water. 


Book Study Does Not Satisfy All 


Another reason why pupils are not 
returning to school today is that in 
most of our high schools only a 
book education is available. This is 
not the best method of learning for 
all pupils and some find it so unsat- 
isfactory that they stop school. 

Most of our educational theory has 
to do with learning by doing but, 
with a few notable exceptions, most 
of our learning is acquired from a 
textbook with the question-and- 
answer routine. We have not yet 
discovered how to make mass edu- 
cation according to the learning-by- 
doing plan economical. Therefore, 
our theory outruns our practice. 

One of the natural outcomes is 
that our pupils who are not too 
much interested in books are not 
sufficiently intrigued by our class- 
room procedures to spend four years 
with us. As an “instance, the New 
York City bureau of school attend- 
ance reported that 5366 boys and 
girls failed to return to school in 
1943 because they found it dull. 











Diagrams are used to make clear the underwater operations 
of purse seining. The teacher uses a toothpick pointer. 


Ai HOUGH it is usually over- 
shadowed by the motion picture, 
the still picture has a definite part 
to play in the educative process. 
Still pictures tell a story more vividly 
than words alone so that it is easily 
understood by the child. 

Still pictures consist of photo- 
graphs, natural color slides, black 
and white slides, film strips and 
stereographs. This article will dis- 
cuss only the utilization of photo- 
graphs and natural color slides in 
education. 

When properly utilized, pictures 
are important sources of information 
and help to bring reality into the 
classroom, providing vicarious exper- 
iences of places, activities, events, 
people and things. From these pic- 
tures the child learns to draw in- 
ferences and to interpret what he 
sees. Both processes help him to 
understand his own environment 
better. The still picture captures 
and portrays an experience the mo- 
ment it occurs. It provides oppor- 
tunity for detailed observation, study, 
analysis and interpretation. 

Let us glance at the way in which 
colored slides and flat pictures func- 
tion with other visual aids in an 
ideal situation. 


Whether their use is directed to- 
ward the salving of a problem, the 
unfolding of ja, unit or the studying 
of a topic, the ideal pattern of using 
visual aids is as follows. 

1. The motion picture and prop- 
erly organized color slides or flat 
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pictures are used during the ex- 
ploratory stage of a study to stimu- 
late further investigation. 

2. The motion picture gives a 
view of the subject as a whole before 
its various parts are studied. Dis- 
cussion precedes and follows the 
showing of the film and questions 
are raised: 

3. Organized and well-captioned 
photographs and stereographs are 
used for individual research in seek- 
ing the answers to the questions 
raised. 

4. Group discussion takes place 
during the presentation of slides or 
the projection of opaque pictures. 
Interpretations and concepts are clari- 
fied, questions answered. 

5. The motion picture summarizes 
the study by tying up the parts dis- 
cussed by the group into a mean- 
ingful whole. 

Last summer I had an opportunity 
to put this theory into practice when 
I was asked by the Washington 
state department of fisheries and the 
visual education department of the 
Seattle schools to produce and or- 
ganize visual aids on the fisheries’ 
resources of the Pacific Northwest. 


A motion picture was produced 
both in color and in black and white; 
color slides were made, and black 
and white photographs were taken. 
The problem presented by the flat 
pictures was how to organize them 
effectively so they could be cor- 
related with the slides and the mo- 
tion picture for use in the classroom. 





Still Pictures 
Tell a Story 


CHET ULLIN 


Assistant in Visual Education, Public Schools 


Seattle 


A number of separate pictures were 
mounted to fit the particular needs 
of individual teachers but the or- 
ganizing of units of well-captioned 
photographs correlated with colored 
slides and mounted on chipboard 
panels provided the functional aid 
required. These panels are used for 
motivation in presenting a topic or 
unit and for individual study by 
pupils in preparation for the group 
discussion with the slides. 

All pictures must be photographi- 
cally excellent, simply composed and 
taken from an interesting angle 
which will tell the story with a mini- 
mum of distracting detail. An un- 
attractive picture or a poorly pro- 








Diagram (above) and still pic- 
ture (below) show underwater 
and above water views of the 
process of lifting the purse 
rings and the lead above the 
water after the sein is closed. 
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A scene from Rembrandt, special 
school edition of a United Artists 


feature, starring Charles 
Laughton and recreating 


the life of the great painter. 


HOW Motion Pictures Can Help You Teach ART 


In teaching art, it’s often hard 
to make clear the relationships 
between masterpiece, artist, and 
the times that influenced both. 


A B&H Filmosound can help 
bridge this gap by presenting 
art films from Filmosound 
Library . . . dramatic features 
like ‘‘Rembrandt,’’ which re- 
create bygone days; films pro- 
duced by Harvard University 
and similar authorities showing 
great contemporary painters, 
sculptors, potters, etchers, and 
other artists at work; films pic- 
turing the techniques of native 
artists in many lands. 


For teaching virtually any 


other subject, too, Filmosound 
Library offers a wealth of school- 
tested sound and silent films. 


A Filmosound will reproduce 
these films at their best. Long 
widely preferred by schools, 
Filmosounds are even better than 
before. They now embody com- 
bat-tested results of our war- 
accelerated research in optics, 
electronics, and mechanics. 


* * * 


Mail the coupon for helpful 
information on B&H teaching 
aids. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 


BUY AND HOLD MORE WAR BONDS 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics e electrONics © mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


“ep 
jf 
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How to Get a Filmosound 


Recent revision of regulations permits schools 
to extend AA2 priority ratings on orders for 
Filmosounds. To insure earliest possible de- 
livery, anticipate your needs and order now. 


eee ees ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Filmosounds; () films for teac 
() educational films in genera 


Requested by 


7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 a4 
Please send information on: ( ) ro 
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These boys are doing individual study and research utilizing the well- 
correlated and captioned pictures and diagrams in preparation for group 
discussion which will follow when slides are to be shown to the class. 


jected slide will not stimulate or hold 
the interest of children. 

In actual use, the panels of still 
pictures performed their functions of 
motivating interest and providing 
pictorial experiences for individual 
study. New words were added to 
the pupil’s vocabulary as he studied 
the picture captions. Reference books 
pertaining to fishing were placed 
on a table close by in which the 
pupils discovered further facts as 
well as the meanings of words en- 
countered in the captions. 

In the panel on purse-seining it 
was felt that the most abstract and 
difficult part to understand was what 
was going on under the surface of 
the water. Therefore, diagrams 
showing the progressive steps in set- 
ting out a purse-sein, or net, com- 
pleting the set and closing the purse 
were prepared and photographed 
both as flat pictures and as slides. 
These were arranged so they would 
appear near the prints of the actual 
pictures showing the above-surface 
phases of setting out the net. 

Beautiful colored slides correlated 
with the pictures on the panels were 
utilized for the group discussion. 
During this phase of the study con- 
cepts were. clarified through inter- 
change of information which the 
individual pupils had obtained from 
the picture “panels and_ reference 
books. This motivated further dis- 
cussion of the problems of the fish- 
eries industry with pupils and 
teacher participating. Since the slides 
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do not rush along frame by frame 
as in motion pictures, children have 
more time to examine each one, as 
it is shown, intently and thoroughly, 
but until they are all interpreted by 
class discussion, they are viewed 
merely as a show of beautiful pic- 
tures. 

The new natural color slide tells 
a story in a more dramatic, impelling 
way than ordinary slides do. Its 
close approach to color reality and 
its “illusive” third dimensional depth 


give the picture motivating force. 


Teaching with visual aids becomes 
more meaningful the closer we come 
to reality and the more life-like the 
pictures are. Color in a slide stimu- 
lates and arouses interest and de- 
velops various concepts, such as that 
of the protective coloration of ani- 
mals. 

The color slide should not be 
merely displayed. True, the child 
knows in advance much of the story 
it tells since he has already studied 
the flat pictures and books but his 
interpretation may need clarifying 
and discussion of the slide may help 
some other pupil who didn’t “see” 
the picture in exactly the same way. 
A teacher cannot simply show a 
picture and expect the child to 
grasp all its points. It is easy for 
one who is familiar with the subject 
merely to talk about the picture and 
take it for granted that the children 
are following her. They usually are 
but they are away behind. 

A picture needs someone, either 








the teacher or a pupil, to stand by 
the screen indicating with his hand 
or with a pointer the particular 
point in question so that the children 
see the concrete connection between 
the spoken word and the picture. 
However, if the teacher is presenting 
the slides in a preview and the chil- 
dren have as yet little knowledge of 
the material in them, another technic 
which may be termed “teaching with 
a toothpick” has proved valuable. 


Teaching With a Toothpick 


This enables the teacher to re- 
main at the projector and at the 
same time point to the important ele- 
ments in the picture. A toothpick 
is held through a narrow slot directly 
in front of the slide but not in front 
of the lens and in focus with the 
slide so that an enlarged shadow of 
this tiny pointer is projected on the 
screen. It may be thought that it 
is difficult to use the toothpick be- 
cause the slide is upside down in the 
projector. However, by concentrat- 
ing attention on the screen, the 
teacher can move the pointer in the 
right direction with a little practice. 
This technic focuses the attention of 
the whole class on the specific point 
under discussion. 

In an assembly or classroom pro- 
gram this technic is particularly use- 
ful, because it requires only a mini- 
mum of verbal explanation and more 
time may be spent in discussing the 
elements of the pictures and the 
story they tell. 

In using either flat pictures or 
color slides, two things are necessary. 
First, the child must be instructed 
in how to look at pictures and make 
accurate observations. He must learn 
how to analyze the picture as a 
whole, to see what the subject is and 
what is being done. He can then 
pick out the significant details which 
contribute to the main idea. Second, 
he must learn to interpret the obser- 
vations he has made. To make a 
full interpretation of a picture the 
facts must be brought within the 
range of his familiar experiences. 

The ideal pattern of utilizing 
visual aids requires thorough teacher 
preparation. The teacher must have 
a knowledge of projectors and 
screens and their mechanics as well 
as a thorough understanding of the 
pictures. This means that captions 
and a teacher’s outline explaining 
the pictures should acompany all 
panels of pictures and slides. 
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Rapid, accurate threading 
is possible with the RCA fllm path. 


Note the four easy steps. 
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RCA 16MM Projectors are simple for teachers and 
students to operate...threaded in a moment, 


the film is ready to screen. 


You get longer film life: The large, slow-speed 
sprockets are gentle on your film; the free- 
swinging gate makes it easy to adjust film in 

the aperture; an embossed threading-line 
provides a guide for exact length of upper and 
lower loops; the recessed sprockets and 

rollers prevent picture or sound-track area from 
touching metal; the sweeping curve of the 


film path has no sharp bends to kink your film. 


Other features: The new RCA 16MM projector 
will include other important advances in 

projector design, such as even-tension take-up; 
coated lenses; completely removable gate; 

amplifier with inverse feedback for true sound; 
rewind without changing reels; standard tubes 

and lamps; sound stabilizer to keep sound on pitch; 
aero-dynamic cooling to prevent hot spots; 

lower film-loop adjustable while in operation: 


theatrical framing. 


Availability: Because of military demands, 

these new RCA projectors are not available 

now for civilian use. But investigate the new 

RCA projector before you plan postwar RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
purchases for your school. 


Write: Educational Department 43-20B, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, New Jersey. 
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For Better Food Habits 


aoe because of the war, the 
school cafeteria pays special at- 
tention to nutrition. Certain schools 
improve eating habits by making the 
protective foods more acceptable to 
pupils both in price and in method 
of preparation. In the place of hot 
dogs, soda pop and pastries a bal- 
anced appetizing hot lunch for 15 
cents is substituted. 

The arrangement of foods on the 
serving table has much to do with 
what pupils buy for they usually 
select those things they come to first. 
Therefore, the steam table items, in- 
cluding green vegetables, should be 
seen first, with milk, salads and des- 
serts following in order. 


Healthful Foods Are Promoted 


Tray specials providing balanced 
lunches also are effective. Publicity 
through slogans, posters, verses and 
pictures helps to popularize the 
drinking of milk. Each child should 
be led to feel that his lunch is not 
complete without milk. An attitude 
of taboo can be established against 
“gyp” foods, such as hot dogs and 
soft drinks. These items should be 
minimized and eventually discon- 
tinued. 

Lunch cards for a health lunch or 
a victory lunch have been tried in 
some schools as incentives to get chil- 
dren to eat proper meals and one 
school issues lunch tickets in quan- 
tities at reduced prices to encourage 
the eating of health lunches and good 
habits of buying food. Most schools 
are constantly planning devices and 
activities to promote better habits of 
selecting foods. 

The latest emphasis seems to be 
on making the lunchroom situation 
more meaningful. Since the aim of 
the school is to furnish children 
with learning experiences and _ all 
school activities are justified only on 
this score, principals and teachers 
should not overlook the social im- 
plications of the cafeteria. Here is an 
excellent opportunity to teach good 
table manners and. proper social be- 
havior when eating. 
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LILLIAN C. PARHAM 


Stuart Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 


In some instances a ‘host and 
hostess are chosen for each table to 
keep the conversation going and in- 
troduce guests; these individuals are 
responsible also for the maintenance 
of good table manners in the matters 
of noise and the disposal of waste 
foods and trash. Waiters and wait- 
resses collect wastepaper, empty bot- 
tles and dishes. In some instances, a 
thought for the day is read before 
the meal by a supervising teacher. 
This practice should mean a great 
deal in the training of pupils. Good 
table manners should be taught and 
checked on frequently by homeroom 
teachers. 

Modern thought on cafeterias em- 
phasizes the importance of the room’s 
appearance, for surroundings do 
inevitably influence children’s lives 
and attitudes. We are told that cafe- 


terias should be attractive, well ven- . 


tilated and sound deadened. Light 
paint used on the walls and ceilings 
contributes to a cheerful atmosphere. 
For decorative touches art pupils can 
paint color bands or stencil designs 
around the room. If the cafeteria is 
to be used for a study hall when the 
lunch peoriod is over, shelves should 
be built along the sides of the roorn 
for books. 

Adequate seating requires that the 
heights of tables and chairs be suit- 
able for children of different sizes. 
Sturdy construction and simple de- 
sign are requisite. Tables should be 
of material that is easy to clean. 
Linoleum tops rank high in this re- 
spect and are noiseless. War short- 
ages have caused many substitute 
materials to be used, some of which 
appear to be even better than ‘the 
products which would ordinarily be 
chosen. Linoleum is one example. 
Food counters covered with colored 
linoleum are attractive in appearance, 
soundproof and easily cleaned. In 
place of stainless steel, copper, nickel, 





chromium and steel, the emergency 
has brought into use such materials 
as glass block and wood trimming. 
Even though present procedures in 
cafeteria management may be satis- 
factory, more progressive schoolmen 
feel that improvement would follow 
if all cafeterias within a city could be 
put under one manager, with a 
trained dietitian to aid in planning 
healthful lunches for all schools. This 
cooperative plan has many advan- 
tages over the decentralized plan. 


Advantages of Centralization 


1. A qualified well-trained man- 
ager can promote the health of pupils 
and provide food at a minimum cost. 

2. An alert specialist is needed to 
formulate a long-term cooperative 
program of health education, well 
integrated with the general school 
curriculum. This can best be done 
under central control where theory 
and practice can be combined. 

3. All schools can have the advan- 
tage of uniform prices, portions and 
foods. 

4. Standard tested recipes can be 
furnished to all schools. 

5. Quantity purchasing allows for 
better expenditure of funds and a 
chance to buy foods at the most ad- 
vantageous times. 

6. Time is saved when one man- 
ager does the same thing for all 
schools. 

7. Greater efficiency and more eco- 
nomic management can be brought 
about by the trained specialist. 

8. Menus can be planned on a 
weekly basis and be put into home- 
room teachers’ hands for use in 
teaching. 

Children must be properly nour- 
ished to be capable of their max- 
imum mental and physical effort. A 
centralized type of cafeteria manage- 
ment offers the best plan for provid- 
ing the kind of nourishment re- 
quired. Within each school boys and 
girls should be trained: (1) to select 
foods properly, (2) to spend their 
lunch money wisely and (3) to be- 
have in a socially desirable manner. 
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Yj 4 Blend Tea steadily climbing. It has won the fancy 


everywhere of the tea drinker—notably fastidious in 


Y, Ii, ‘Turoucnour the forty-eight states, a poll of leading 


hotels and restaurants shows the popularity of Sherman 


his taste. Hospitals, too, find Sherman Blend Exquisite 
Tea particularly helpful in stimulating the appetite of 
the sick and convalescing. 
Build good will with Sexton 
ae tea—hot or iced. Sexton’s popu- 
ee R ; 
lar Ice Tea is now available in 
the new season’s pack. 


TEA AND COFFEE MERCHANTS ==== FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1945 








| How to Modernize 
= Your School Kitchen 
With Electricity 


OTPOINT-EDISON electric equipment will bring you all 
H the benefits of electric cooking and solve many of your 
problems in planning hot food service for your school. Elec- 
tricity is the modern fuel. It is clean ...no smoke, soot. It is 
cool . . . creates no kitchen heat which air conditioning system 
must remove. There are no vents, valves or pipes; so your 
equipment can be arranged in the kitchen to best advantage. 


HOTPOINT OFFERS IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


1. Safety . .. of paramount importance in school kitchens. No flame... 
no inflammable fuel... cuts down fire hazard. Better ventilation. 


2. Economy ... only one fuel is necessary for light, power and cook- 
ing in all-electric service. Maximum use of electricity results in lower rate. 


3. Compactness... electric equipment provides full capacity kitchen 
in less floor space. Saves valuable space for other uses. 


@@@/f your present equipment is inadequate or beyond repair, consult 
your local distributor or write Hotpoint. New government regulations 


now permit manufacture of a limited quantity of equipment for essen- 


tial civilian use. 
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Hotpoint-Edison Electric Kitchen of the Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass. 


@ @ Quality is built into every vital part of Hotpoint-Edison 
equipment ...and that background of quality is essential for 
day-after-day preparation of nourishing, appetizing food. 

@ @ Hotpoint specialists, with stimulating new ideas on mass- 
feeding, will be glad to help with your individual problems. 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc., 

5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Ill. 








| totpoint Dependability Assured by 40 Years Experience 


R-200 Electric Range. Hi-Speed Calrod Units. Auto- 
matic Griddles. Hotplates. Connected load 12 KW. 
32-in. high, 30-in. wide, 32-in. deep. 





HOTPOINT REGIONAL SALES OFFICES. EASTERN: 570 Lexington Avenue, New York City 22, Plaza 3-9333. SOUTHERN: 304 Red Rock Building, Atlanta 3, Walnut 2959 
CENTRAL: 1456 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Superior 1174. WESTERN: Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Underhill 2727. 
IN CANADA: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC 
COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Horroint EDISON 


COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


RANGES + BAKE OVENS + ROASTING OVENS + DEEP FAT FRY KETTLES + BROILERS + GRIDDLES 
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Breakfast at School 


HELEN ALLISON 


Chairman, Home Economics Department, Central High School 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


HE home economics depart- 

ment of Central High School at 
Oklahoma City, Okla., recently con- 
ducted a survey and helped establish 
a plan for serving breakfast in the 
cafeteria. 

It had been observed that many 
pupils were coming to the cafeteria 
early in the morning for something 
to eat. Since plans had never been 
made to serve breakfast dishes, many 
foods not acceptable for breakfast 
were being eaten. 

The Red Cross nutrition class be- 
came interested in learning how 
many pupils wanted to buy their 
breakfast at school. A questionnaire 
was, therefore, prepared for use in 
the homerooms. Out of approxi- 


mately 2000 which were distributed, 
1680 were returned. Of this number, 
1300 pupils ate breakfast at home, 
360 did not, and 20 did sometimes. 
More than 800 expressed the wish to 
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have breakfast served in the school 
cafeteria regularly. Many wished it 
occasionally. 

The principal and the cafeteria 
manager had agreed that if enough 
pupils wished breakfast plans would 
be made for providing it. When the 
large number desiring it was seen, a 
faculty-pupil-administrator commit- 
tee was formed to work out plans. 


Candy Counter Closed Until Noon 


All members agreed that the soft 
drink and candy counter should be 
closed until the lunch hours. One 
side of the cafeteria steam table 
would be used for serving healthful 
nutritious food. The hour from 7:30 
to 8:30 a.m. was decided upon in 
order to accommodate pupils who 
came for early classes and left at 
noon for their part-time jobs. 

Beginning this service at such an 
early hour necessitated the hiring of 


an additional cafeteria worker but 
the committee felt that this would 
be worth while from many angles. 

Such remarks as “This cocoa is 
delicious,” “This toast and jelly is 
really good,” “This is the first time 
I have had anything warm for break- 
fast since school began this fall,” 
“For once I have sat down long 
enough to eat my breakfast without 
rushing” have made us feel that the 
project surely will prove to be a 
beneficial one. 

Thus another war emergency is 
being met and another link has been 
added to the citywide health chain 
which we hope will anchor more 
boys and girls to better health. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





Winning S. Pendergast, superintend- 
ent of lunchrooms, board of educa- 
tion, Detroit, reports that members 
of the Food Service Directors’ Con- 
ference will receive news letters and 
notices of meetings. Anyone desiring 
to become a member of the group 
should send $1 with her name, title, 
organization, business address to Miss 
Pendergast. The next meeting is 
scheduled for Hartford, Conn. 





Crust. 


Let us tell you more. 





Truly “something out of this world” is Downyflake Pie 









It’s as good as the finest that the home baker can make... 
in tender flakiness and rich flavor. 


Contains more shortening and does not need baking 
powder to get expansion. 


Labor-saving Downyflake Pie Crust Mix comes full pre- 
pared—just add water; mix. 


It enables the baker to make an endless variety of mouth- 
wateringly delicious pies—faster, more economicaily. 


“No one bakes bad pies with Downyflake Pie Crust!” 


ake Food Products ~ pivision of Doughnut Corporation of America 
393 Seventh Avenue © New York 1, New York 
















































REVENTIVE maintenance be- 

gins in the owner’s mind when 
he conceives his building project. 
In the sketch stage of the project, 
he should prepare himself both 
mentally and financially for the 
erection of a sound, well-constructed 
schoolhouse or plant. If he does this, 
a large amount of preventive main- 
tenance has been done long before 
anything more concrete than the idea 
for the building is in existence. 

In general, an owner or a build- 
ing committee must be willing to 
spend the money necessary for a well- 
designed and constructed plant. It 
must be kept to a size in proportion 
to the funds available so that it can 
be well designed and well built. 


Must Have Experienced Architect 


The selection of an architect for 
a building project is of the utmost 
importance. Plans and specifications 
must be well thought out and com- 
plete. The requirements of the proj- 
ect must be thoroughly studied from 
all angles before the over-all scheme 
can be formulated. In _ general, 
architects with the proper experi- 
ence for the type of building desired 
will design a more satisfactory unit 
than those who have had little ex- 
perience in this particular field. 

From a preventive maintenance 
point of view, the geographical loca- 
tion of a building has a distinct 
bearing on the building’s design. 
For example, in a northern climate 
with much snow and cold weather, 
roofs should be “snow designed,” 
which means that gutters should 
be eliminated on top of brick walls 
since they are almost certain to freeze 
and cause leaks directly into the 
walls, which will entail high main- 
tenance charges. Means of eliminat- 
ing such features as valleys from 
which snow will not readily slide 
or melt, parapet- walls back of which 
snow will lodge, sole reliance on 
outside conductor “pipes with their 
freezing hazard and steep roofs with 
snow slide hazards over entrance 
doors or near-by sidewalks must all 
be considered carefully. 
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Building for Preventive Maintenance 


ROGERS B. JOHNSON 


Former Superintendent of Building 
Maintenance, Harvard University 


In locations where there is a great 
deal of rain and snow with alternat- 
ing freezing and thawing weather, 
brick or masonry walls or parapets 
are difficult to maintain. Near salt 
water or, in fact, in any damp place, 
a large quantity of exterior iron 
work is a definite source of trouble, 
especially when it is not designed 
with proper detail. Ornamental iron 
work built up of several pieces of 
metal fastened together, as, for ex- 
ample, a stair rail composed of a flat 
piece with a curved piece fastened 
to its upper surface, is almost cer- 
tain to cause trouble by: allowing 
water to work in between the two 
pieces of metal thereby causing rust, 
the expansive force of which will 
destroy the rail. 

A building located in a section of 
heavy industry must take into con- 
sideration in its design the damage 
to outside appearance that is caused 
by smoke and dirt. A Georgian 
type of building with white trim 
would be totally inappropriate in 
such location from a_ preventive 
maintenance point of view. 


Proper Foundations an Economy 


The location of a large building 
where proper foundations cannot be 
provided may cause many minor 
maintenance problems in later years. 
It may not be practical always to 
locate on proper foundations but 
future repair costs are certainly less 
if a better location can be found. 

Temperature and humidity condi- 
tions, both interior and exterior, have 
a definite effect on design. If a 
building is to be air conditioned, in 
the cold northern climates the walls 
must be properly damp stopped or 
high maintenance costs will result. 
In this connection, in special rooms 
in which humidities of 55 per cent 
must be maintained throughout the 
year, special treatment of exterior 
window sashes and skylights is also 
necessary. 

Besides these general considera- 



















tions, a practice even more funda- 
mental in architectural design is the 
care with which details of design 
are worked out. One of the most 
often neglected details is that of 
drips. The prevention of drips on 
such exposed surfaces as caps of 
parapet walls, cornices, window sills 
and the like is important from a 
maintenance angle and is a detail 
on which the designer frequently 
compromises because of architect- 
ural principles. 


Capstones and Flashings 


In the case of capstones on para- 
pet walls, the flashing under them 
should be brought out to the sur- 
face, be turned down sufficiently and 
be kept far enough away from the 
masonry to form a proper drip. If 
this is not done, water will follow 
around the edge of the stone’ and 
into the joint between the stone and 
brick. If the flashing is put in but 
cut off flush with the brick, the 
water will work around the edge of 
the flashing and under it and into 


.the brickwork in the same way. 


On stone cornices it is sometimes 
customary to flash the upper sur- 
face to within an inch or two of the 
edge where it is turned into a reglet. 
In such cases a drip must be cut 
into the stone itself to prevent water 
following the underside of the cor- 
nice. In this type of construction the 
horizontal joints in the cornice are 
difficult to keep pointed. A slight 
compromise with principles by carry- 
ing the copper flashing over the 
edge of the cornice, turning it 
down and thus making a drip is 
definitely worth while from a future 
maintenance point of view. 

No matter how good the plans 
and specifications, a building must 
be constructed sincerely and hon- 
estly. Such work can be done only 
by a competent and reliable con- 
tractor with ample experience and 
proper financial background. The 
selection of a contractor and _ his 
subcontractors is exceedingly im- 
portant. Wide open competitions, 


the selection of the lowest bidder 
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HE SITS in the rear of the classroom—near the door. 
That’s where the echoes are. And the distracting 
din of the corridor. They drown out the teacher’s 
words—transform oral lessons into a confusing maze 


of verbal hieroglyphics. 
No wonder Peggy is in a daze! 


Noise-distraction in schools is at a record peak 
today — because of overcrowding and speeded-up 
classes. The result is that hundreds of little noises add 
up to a bewildering pandemonium. This keeps pupils 
from concentrating. It causes undue nerve strain. It 
results in half-learned lessons. 


Hundreds of leading schools everywhere have 
remedied this condition by Sound Conditioning with 
Acousti-Celotex.* This famous perforated fibre tile 


L DAYS...OR SCHOOL “p, 


A 


swallows disturbing noises — makes it possible for 
pupils to hear clearly wherever they sit. It helps over- 
worked teachers do a better job without undue fatigue 
and nervousness. 


Prove the advantages of Acousti-Celotex to your- 
self. Try itin a classroom, corridor, or some other source 
of noise. This world’s most widely used acoustical 
material can be quickly applied to ceilings and other 
surfaces without disturbing schedules. It can be 
painted repeatedly without impairing its efficiency. 

The Acousti-Celotex distributor near you will be 
glad to help you plan a noise abatement program. 
You will be under no obligation. He is a member of 
the world’s most experienced acoustical organization 
—and he guarantees results! If you don’t know his 
name, a note to us will bring him to your desk. 


FREE! “An Aid to Those Responsible for Education.” 
Reading time, 15 minutes. Send coupon below—now/ 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS-345 



















Scund Conditioning with 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklet, “An Aid to Those 
Responsible for Education.” 

















REG. U.'S. PAT. OFF. a a RS 
Fibre Te SINCE 1923 Pee n 
sv 
Address : mS 
ON eee SELENE... 4k MEETS State. 5 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 
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and the altogether too prevalent prac- 
tice of the lowest bidder’s making 
sharp trades with subcontractors re- 
sult in poorly constructed buildings 
and consequent high maintenance 
costs, 

The only safe procedure is that 

limiting the number of bidders 
to reputable firms with proper finan- 
cial and experience backgrounds and 
selecting the lowest of such restricted 
group. This practice definitely pays 
dividends in future upkeep costs. 

During actual construction, the 
owner should maintain an organiza- 
tion of proper size to coordinate 
appropriately the activities* of the 
architect and the contractor with his 
own fundamental interests. The 
head of such supervisory service 
should be a person of wide experi- 
ence in the building industry and 
one thoroughly familiar with the 
owner’s problems. 


Supervisor Should Be Diplomat 


Furthermore, he should be a diplo- 
mat and should be able to inspire 
the contractor and the men to do 
the kind of job that will cut future 
maintenance costs. He should also 
have authority to make minor 
changes, with the concurrence of the 
architects, which will tend to cut 
future repairs or which are made 
necessary by changes in the material 
market. He must also see that im- 
proper substitutions are not made, 
such as the use of steel nails to fasten 
copper flashing to so-called “nail 
crete” on roof flashings instead of 
copper nails and other similar sub- 
stitutions which might lead to elec- 
trolysis and other difficulties. 

While preventive maintenance, ac- 
cording to the usual conception of 
this term, does not start until after 
the building is completed; while 
there are many important points in 
the method of doing repair work, 
in the type of inspection to which 
buildings are subjected to determine 
the necessity for and timing of re- 
pair work, and while the regular 
scheduling of such jobs as outside 
painting and outside brick work 
pointing are important, true pre- 
ventive maintenance must start with 
the willingness of the owner to spend 
sufficient money to obtain sound 
construction. 

To ensure such construction, archi- 
tects must be employed who will 
design the building with mainte- 
nance costs constantly in mind. A 











proper attitude on the part of the 
owner, proper design, a competent 
contractor and intelligent supervision 





can and will produce a schoolhouse 
or plant with preventive mainte- 
nance built in. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Time to Check Equipment 


“Springtime is clean-up time,” says 
H. H. Bundy, School No. 4, Linden, 
N. J. “It is also check-up time for 
me to inspect all equipment used dur- 
ing the winter months and to start 
getting it ready for the next winter. 
It is best to check equipment in the 
spring and have all repairs made dur- 
ing the summer when the schools are 
closed. During April I make a list of 
repairs and replacements and submit 
it for approval. I try to have all 
equipment ready for use when it is 
needed. 

“First, are lawn mowers and garden 
tools, so we can start in on the lawn 
and shrubs as soon as weather permits. 
There is nothing nicer in spring than 
school grounds that have proper care. 

“I -go over all parts of the school 
thoroughly, looking for faulty equip- 
ment. Here are a few of the major 
items that are inspected and repaired: 
roofs, grates, boilers, tubes, motors, 
fans, pipe lines, ventilator units, air 
compressors, thermostats, pumps, 
plumbing, brick walls, leaders and gut- 
ters, outside metal work, sidewalks, 
stairways, floors, furniture, door checks, 
panic locks, playground equipment, 
window glass, window frame, heating 
systems, hand rails, flag poles, fences, 
ceilings and walls. 

“In April I make out plans for the 
work I intend having done in the sum- 
mer months and then order material 
to accomplish these jobs. Paints, var- 
nish, shellac, oils, wax floor seals and 
so forth should be ordered early. 

“Then when all repairs are made and 
your building is cleaned up, summer 
is gone and school reopens and you 
are on your way to some more winter 
months.” 


Care of Electrical Equipment 


Electrical equipment should be prop- 
erly selected, installed, cleaned, lubri- 
cated and inspected at regular intervals. 
This suggestion is advanced by various 
authorities on the subject. 

Routine precautions are as follows: 

1. Examine all appliance cords reg- 
ularly. This takes a few minutes once 
a week. Keep rubber-covered cords 
free from oil and grease; keep all cords 
dry. 

2. The first small crack, break or 
fray in cord insulation calls for imme- 
diate attention. Wrap spirally with 





friction tape for several inches on both 
sides of the damage. If a wire is ex- 
posed, wrap the wire first, then the 
entire cord. 

3. Keep cords straight; cords that 
are kinked, knotted or bent wear out 
rapidly. If necessary, keep them straight 
by putting on a plastic wrapping. 
The type sold for phone cord straight- 
eners is satisfactory. 

4. Cracked, broken or loose-pronged 
plugs are sure to cause trouble; replace 
them at once. Be sure that the rating 
stamped on the plug is at least as great 
as the rating on the name plate of the 
appliance with which it will be used. 
For example: A plug marked “500 W. 
125 V.” is unsafe for an appliance 
with name plate reading “Watts 1250, 
Volts 125.” 

5. When removing plugs from out- 
lets, grasp the plug and pull firmly. 
Never pull it out by the wire. Plugs 
with long necks are most convenient. 

6. Plugs that fit loosely in outlets 
may cause short circuits or burnouts. 
Remove the plug, spread the prongs 
slightly and insert it in the outlet again. 
If the fit is still loose, the outlet is 
worn and should be replaced. 

7. Keep all electrical equipment dry. 
When cleaning with water, be sure to 


‘see that no water enters the heating 


element. Dry thoroughly and imme- 
diately. A trail of moisture in the 
wrong place can blow a fuse, cause a 
short circuit and start a fire. 

8. Keep all wiring and elements 
free from grease; dry thoroughly and 
immediately. 

9. Never touch an electrical appli- 
ance for cleaning or repair unless the 
plug is removed from the outlet or, 
in the case of a switchbox-controlled 
device, the switch is thrown open. It 
takes a few seconds to make sure that 
the current is disconnected; it may 
take months to repair the damage of 
carelessness. 

10. If any appliance will not work, 
check the fuse box first. Replace a 
blown fuse only with fuse of the same 
capacity. Be sure that the fuse or 
fuse clip is tightly in place. If the 
same fuse burns out repeatedly, call 
an electrician. 

Electric heating elements that are 
“burned out” sometimes have nothing 
wrong but a broken wire which can 
be spliced by an electrician in a few 
minutes at a cost much less than that 
of a new element. 
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FOUR WAYS YOU SAVE MONEY wit 








PC GLASS BLOCKS 


@ Less lighting costs. For PC Glass Blocks 
admit a generous supply of diffused daylight, 
direct it over wider areas where it is needed 
most. Less artificial light is used. 


@ Less heating costs. For PC Glass Blocks 
have valuable insulating properties, reduce 
heat losses through lighting areas. 


@ Less cleaning costs. For large panels of 
smooth-surraced PC Glass Blocks can be 
cleaned quickly and easily by a man with a 
long-handled brush. 


@ Less replacement costs. For glass block 
panels are not easily broken. There is no 
sash to rot, crack, rust or need repainting. 
Repairs of any kind rarely are needed. 


In addition, PC Glass Blocks deaden dis- 
tracting sounds, lessen condensation, ex- 
clude dust and grit. Clean, cheerful rooms 
enhance the comfort and efficiency of pupils 
and teaching staff. 

These are some of the reasons why PC 
Glass Blocks will be in demand for new con- 
struction and school modernization. They 
come in a wide range of designs and sizes. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room 731, 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


- Also makers of PC Feamglas - 





PITTSBURGH PLaTe Giass 


COMPANY 





PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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EARED 
TO THE NEEDS 
OF PRE-FLIGHT 


EDUCATION 
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Education for the Air Age 
—the new movement in pri- 
mary and secondary educa- 
tion. Prepare your students | 
to live in the America which 
will play the leading role ir 


the coming Air Age. 

Every program for Air Age 
education includes the build- | 
ing of models. Here is the 
tool for simple, safe, high qual- | 
ity model building. X-ACTO | 

. used in defense plants .. . 
and in the making of thou- 
sands of the scale model 
planes used by the Army and 
Navy . . . now available for 
your school. 

The knife that is always sharp 
for when the blade finally dulls 
with a simple twist of the wrist | 
@ factory sharp blade is in- | 
serted. 8 blade shapes and 
three handles to choose from. 
Send for a sample on your 
school letterhead. And ask for 
the X-Acto handbook “How to 
Build Solid Scale Model War- 
planes." 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
440-4th Ave., New York, 16, N.Y 



























XCACTO KNiFe 
PCACTO Knife 








KIT NO. 62— 


Double set with 2 
handles, 12 blades. 


KIT NO. 82—Fur- 
nished with 3 han- 


dies, 12 blades 
and fitted wooden 
chest. .............$3.56 
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Saints and Sinners 


E garden variety of school ad- 
ministrator, although not generally 
known for his saintly manner, has 
much in common with good St. Patrick 
whose day we celebrate in March. 

St. Patrick lived in difficult times 
and in plenty of hot water, as do most 
schoolmen today. There were murmur- 
ings and unrest in those rude days as 
there are now. The social studies 
curriculum was imperfectly under- 
stood then. How history repeats itself! 

Concerning the achievements of the 
good saint, there is much controversy 
and decided difference of opinion. As 
a school superintendent, we can sym- 
pathize for too often we have been 
in the same boat. 

For example, it is claimed that 
one of St. Patrick’s great contributions 
to his district is that he compelled all 
the snakes to throw themselves into the 
sea. Unfortunately, in our last job, we 
were superintendent in an inland com- 
munity and, so far as we know, none 
of our opposition ever drowned them- 
selves, although at times they were fit 
to be tied. 

In another important respect we 
differ greatly from St. Patrick. Tradi- 
tion tells us that “there were no be- 
lievers when he began his work and 
no doubters when he finished.” In 
our own case, however, when we began 
our teaching everyone gyas filled with 
belief and enthusiasm. After two years 
of our own brand of progressive educa- 
tion even the P.E.A. decided to change 
its name “and go underground. 

Our troubled career in school ad- 
ministration convinces us that it is 
difficult for a schoolmag. to be a saint. 
Or even approximately. 


« = 
Conventional Thoughts 


UCH listening at educational 
M conventions and desultory read- 
ing of educational literature lead to 
the belief that the mantle-of the Del- 
phic oracle has descended upon many 
of our more fortunate and talented 
leaders in school administration. 

The more erudite among our ranks 
will remember that the Delphic oracle 
always spoke ex tripode and gained 
great reputation, with probably a steady 
increase in salary, by the use of obscure 
sentiments dogmatically announced. No 
one knew exactly what the oracle 


meant but the polysyllabic words were 
most impressive and satisfying. For- 
tunately, that particular style and ver- 
biage have been preserved in the more 
modern educational utterances and 
writings. Indeed, it would sometimes 
seem that many of our educational 
leaders have enthusiastically accepted 
the Delphic technic and have even im- 
proved on the original. 

Consider this ancient description of 
the Delphic method and see how it fits 
the present day educational convention 
speaker: “The face of the oracle 
changes color, a shudder runs through 
his limbs and long protracted groans 
issue from his mouth. He pours forth 
detached words, obscure and equivocal, 
which are collected with care to be 
eventually arranged and delivered to 
the high»priésts in writing and care- 
fully preserved for reinterpretation at 
some future time.” 

All of which reminds us that the 
1945 Yearbook has been delayed in 
mailing but should reach your desk 
within the next few weeks, if you have 
paid your dues. 


® - 
SPRING SONG 


If I were choosing teachers, 1 would 
look for zeal and fire, for a missionary 
spirit that would falter not nor tre. | 
would look for some slight wisdom and 
a lot of mother-wit but, most of all, I'd 
grab the candidate with Oomph and It. 


In days of old, so we are told, a 
teacher had no style; her best attire 
would start no fire, her looks would 
scarce beguile. She dressed in shades 
of somber hue, her petticoats hung low, 
but the kids were less observant a hun- 
dred years ago. 4 


As tempus fugits, models change; 
those gals of yesteryear served well a 
generation that was rigid and austere. 
But when today you pick ’em, you 
should look for teachers wise, with the 
definite proviso they are easy on the 
eyes. 

aa * 


Famous Last Words 


Gentlemen, I consider scholarship 
more important than athletics and | 
shall reorganize the school to that end. 


Gas 
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Outstanding for their efficiency and economy 
ratings... for their safety, compactness and 
simplicity of operation, Hygeaire Units are po- 
tent destroyers of air-borne infectious bacteria 
and viruses. Radiant ultraviolet germ-killing 
energy at its. best. 

Investigators have shown that expelled drop- 
lets from coughing and sneezing evaporate 
quickly and the droplet nuclei . . . the infectious 
bacteria... are rapidly conveyed by natural 
currents from room to room, from floor to 
floor, as living particles of dust. Destruction of 
such air-borne organisms is rapidly accom- 
plished by Hygeaire germicidal energy. 

Ultraviolet germicidal protection is doing a : 
full time job in many industrial plants on the INVESTIGATE HOW HYGEAIRE PROTECTION CAN 

: s HELP TO MAINTAIN PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 
production front. It has been found an effective ‘ : ; : 
d : Your medical director may consult his 

means of reducing absenteeism due to cross- 


Nei: preferred dealer or write us direct. 
infection and epidemic spread. 





AMERICAN STERILIZER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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CONTINENTAL 
CHAIN LINK FENCE! 


@ In your plans for the future, include 
Continental Chain Link fence. The 
safety of school children and the pro- 
tection of school property demand 
modern fence protection. When Con- 
tinental fence can be supplied to 
schools again, you will find it up-to- 
date in every detail. It will be the only 
fence made of KONIK steel for extra 
strength and 
through. To help you plan future fence 
installations, Continental offers you a 
free fence manual. Write for it today. 


rust resistance clear 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices—KOKOMO, INDIANA 
Plants at Kol » Indi lis, Ind., 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





New School Lunch Bill 


A school lunch bill making available 
to the Secretary of Agriculture $65,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, to provide federal assistance to the 
states for school lunch and milk pro- 
grams was introduced February 8 by 
Senator Ellender of Louisiana. 

For each subsequent fiscal year, the 
bill authorizes the appropriation of such 
funds as may be necessary, not to exceed 
$100,000,000 for any one fiscal year. Pro- 
viding a little more than 1 per cent of 
the total amount for administrative pur- 
poses of the Department of Agriculture 
and the U. S. Office of Education, the 
two-title bill would take the adminis- 
tration of the school lunch program out 
of federal control and place the responsi- 
bility on the states through their de- 
partments of education. 

S. 503 is sponsored by the Woman's 
Joint Congressional Committee for 
School Lunch Legislation. According to 
Mrs. Eugene Callaghan, chairman of the 
woran’s committee, it would prevent a 
federal agency from operating directly 
with local schools and at times exerting 
pressure on them over selling the school 
lunch program when there is not man- 
power or equipment for it. It would also 
prevent the dumping of food on a school 
and emphasis on a feeding program 
without an educational program. 

The American Home Economics As- 
sociation has gone on record as sup- 
porting the proposed legislation for the 
following reasons. 

1. It makes the school lunch an in- 
tegral part of the educational program. 

2. The money is distributed on the 
basis of the ratio of children to adults 


| and in proportion to family income. 


3. The school lunch is used as an 
outlet for agricultural products, under 
the guidance of the U.S.D.A., as part of 


| the program of plann¢d distribution of 


food to support farm prices. 

4. It places the administrative re- 
sponsibility in each state with the state 
department of education. 

5. It provides for equitable distribu- 
tion of food to all children in proportion 
to need, whether in rural or urban com- 


| munities, majority or minority groups or 


enrolled in public or private schools. 

6. It provides for a lunch of improved 
standards and for certain facilities the 
lack of which has prohibited many 
schools from sharing in the program. 

7. It provides the way for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Office 


| of Education to take the leadership in 


these activities. 
8. It gives schools a basis for develop- 


ing a school lunch program commensu 
rate with their needs. 

Three other school lunch bills are 
pending: the Russell Bill, introduced 
January 10 and identical with the Rus- 
sell Bill introduced last year; the Pace 
Bill, introduced January 4 to amend sec- 
tion 32 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and the Voorhis Bill, January 3, also 
for the amendment of section 32. 


States Must Help Themselves 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Federal 


Works Administrator, in a recent letter 
addressed to the governors, asks the 
states to assume a greater measure ol 
financial responsibility for the mainte 
nance of schools, hospitals and other pub- 
lic services in war-impacted areas. 

Lanham Act funds which remain 
available are limited, he declared; many 
states have treasury surpluses and the 
conditions which made necessary the 
facilities for which Lanham Act funds 
are used are likely to persist indefinitely 
in many locations. 


Enlisted Reserve Regulations 


Changes in Enlisted Reserve Corps 
regulations, embodied in Change 1, AR 
150-5, provide that youths attending col- 
lege or secondary school may, upon ap- 
plication, be deferred from call to active 
duty to complete the term or semester in 
which they reach their eighteenth birth- 


{ 








day. However, this applies in no case ff 


beyond the age of 18 years and six 
months. 

Members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, enrolled in the A.S.T.R.P., will 
be called to active duty at the end of the 
term in which they reach their eight- 
eenth birthday and members of the Air 
Corps Enlisted Reserve, including those 
enrolled in the A.S.T.R.P., will be called 
to active duty upon receipt of quotas 
furnished by the Adjutant General but 
in no case later than the age of 18 years 
and six months. 


Report of Advisory Committee 


The advisory committee on higher 
education, submitted its final report with 
specific recommendations to the House 
committee on education February 1. 
With every month of the war, the diff- 
culties faced by higher education will 
become progressively more acute, the re- 
port declares. In order that plans for 
alleviating the situation may be in opera- 
tion by July 1, measures requiring legis- 
lative action should be taken now. 

The report gives data on present col- 
lege and university enrollments, faculties, 
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A Tribute to America’s Teachers 


America’s greatest victories are won 

in her classrooms. Not alone are they 

the victories against ignorance and 

illiteracy ... but the great victories as 
well, in scientific and industrial accomplishment . . . 
and the victories that emblazon our battle record. 

In this there is the finest tribute that America could 
give her teachers. For in the hearts and minds of those 
who leave the classroom there has been instilled some- 
thing above knowledge. . . a molding of the character 
...a Shaping of the will... the unselfish gifts of those 
who have taught them. 

No greater force ever existed for the shaping of the 
destiny of a nation than that in the hands of America’s 
teachers. And no greater force has ever been better 
used. We have seen it evidenced in the courage of 
Corregidor . . . in the vast, whirling intricacy of the 


world’s mightiest industrial machine . . . in the new 
wonders of science that light up the horizons of the 
future .. . and we see it in the smiling, proudly lifted 
faces of our children. 

Bausch & Lomb is proud to dedicate this space to 
those to whom the heritage of America’s greatness has 
been entrusted . . . to the teachers of America. And we 
are proud, too, of the part Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Instruments have played, and will continue to play, in 
the furtherance of their work. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. ; 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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LIQUID SOAPS 


@ SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Made from pure vegetable oils 


@ UNIFORMITY 


Treated and retested several times bOfore 
leaving the factory 


@ CLEANSE THOROUGHLY 


Do not tend fo irritate or dry the skin 


@ ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Small quantities suffice to wash thoroughly 


e « LIQUID SOAP DISPENSERS «= » 


West also manufactures well constructed durable 
soap dispensers to meet every requirement. 






Send for FREE Booklet 


WEST: 


42-16 WEST ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1*N.Y.* 









finances. Up to July 1, 1944, institutions 
somehow managed to balance their 
budgets but some of them are now in 
difficulty. A number have lowered their 
standards to balance their budgets. 

The prospect for 1945-46 is critical. 
There is little hope for the return of men 
students in any great number to college. 
Selective service regulations are becoming 
more stringent and the prolongation of 
the war in Europe will delay the return 
of most college age veterans beyond the 
fall of 1945. If a national service act is 
passed, few of the remaining men in 
college are likely to continue their 
studies. Older men and fathers will be 
among the first to be demobilized after 
VE day. The’ cumulative effect of all 
these factors is beyond the control of the 
colleges. 

Through legislative action prior to July 
1, 1945, the nation should be prepared to 
meet whatever situations may develop, 
the advisory committee suggests. It is no 
longer a question of whether the federal 
government shall play an important réle 
in education but rather of what the direc- 
tion and pattern of federal action shall 
be. Some who favor federal aid suggest 
that action be limited to (1) financial 
assistance and (2) leadership of a stimu- 
lating but noncoercive character. 

The advisory committee makes several 
specific recommendations the last of 
which is: Through joint resolution of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
the committee on education and labor 
of the Senate and the committee on edu- 
cation of the House of Representatives 
should be authorized and directed to 
appoint an advisory committee represent- 


‘ing all phases and levels of education to 


assist them, on request, in the formula- 
tion of needed legislation. 


Hearings on Federal Aid 


A week of hearings on the Thomas- 
Hill proposed legislation for federal aid 
for schools was concluded February 3. 
Hearings on the Ramspeck Bill are set 
tentatively for March 5. 

S. 181, the Ramspeck Bill, which is 
sponsored by the N.E.A., provides for 
two types of financial assistance. It au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $200,000,000 
a year for the payment of salaries of 
teachers and other school employes and 
$100,000,000 for equalizing public ele- 
mentary and secondary school opportuni- 


ties among and within the states. 


For and Against Military Training 


Colleges and universities appear to be 
lining up in two camps, one for and the 
other against the immediate considera- 
tion of legislation for peace-time military 
training. 

The heads of 12 universities on Janu- 
ary 31 asked President Roosevelt to delay 
consideration of compulsory peace-time 
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Ss" things you can see with the naked eye. You can see the sparkling beauty of 
Kentile floors. Kentile is laid tile by tileand you normally combine 15 tile sizes, 
each one available in 44 colors. Even within the limited range of wartime colors 
and sizes the possibilities are marvelous. You can also see that the colors go through 





to the back—can’t rub off. You can see that alterations are always possible tile by 
tile without disturbing the rest of the floor. And you can see how Kentile wears by 
observing the floors in Rockefeller Center, the Pentagon Building or Woolworth, 
A & P and Walgreen stores. Their maintenance men will tell you, too, how quickly 
anyone can clean Kentile floors by simple mopping. But we say ‘‘Please ask about 
the unseen factors.” We can list below only a few “test tube” standards for floors. 
To be really informed, write for the Kentile catalogue. It’s sent without obligating 
you any way, shows the Kentile color range and some pattern possibilities, and 
tells you the standards that determine maximum durability, usability, beauty and 
economy. Write David E. Kennedy, Inc., 84 Second Ave., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
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\\ Kentile is so alkali and moisture resistant it can be laid right on 


concrete in direct contact with earth and below grade. 











Kentile eliminates grease problems because in areas where oils 
= or fats fall you can use matching GREASEPROOF Kentile. 


Kentile bears 1000 1b. rolling loads without denting or cracking, 
_ 


\\ Kentile edges are micromatic square so that the tiles are seal-set 


 together—an absolutely firm, bonded floor covering. 


Kentile colors are structurally component parts of the tiles through 
_— and through to the back—can't “wear off.” 


And .,. Kentile invites “price testing” too. You won't find any 
— durable floor that costs less. 
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military training “at least until complete 
victory over Germany is achieved” stat- 
ing their belief that experience with the 
prohibition amendment indicates the un- 
wisdom of attempting to determine long 
range revolutionary policies in war time. 

This request was made by the heads of 
Vanderbilt, Harvard, Cornell, Princeton, 
Tulane, Chicago, Missouri, Kansas, Cali- 
fornia, Leland Stanford, Indiana and 
Brown universities. 

On February 9, the presidents of 14 
colleges and universities in a letter to Mr. 
Roosevelt asked for immediate adoption 
of universal military training. They 
argue that such a plan, adopted now, 


Janitors appreciate the convenience of 





will give the United States greater au- 
thority at the peace table in favor of an 
international organization to enforce 
peace. 

The heads of the following institutions 
of learning signed this letter: University 
of Pittsburgh, Cooper Union, Rutgers, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
University of Pennsylvania, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Yale, Northwestern, Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Temple, La- 
fayette, Florida, Muhlenberg. 


Naval R.O.T.C. Bill 


Passed by the House on January 17 


and subsequently by the Senate, H.R. 
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One Single Cleanser for ALL their floors 


FOR you and your janitor, keeping clean 
the different floors in your school is no 
longer the complicated, time-wasting job 
it used to be. You need no special cleans- 
ers for linoleum, asphalt tile, terrazzo, 
wood, or rubber tile. You can do all 
cleaning with one product—Floor San— 
and save time, money, and labor. For 
Floor-San is safe on all types of floors. 


Furthermore, with perfect safety you also 
get a thorough cleansing job because the 


FLOOK-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 





powerful detergent ingredients in Floor- 
San quickly pierce the dirt film and float 
dirt to the surface. 

Floor-San Scrub Compound has received 
the approval of the Rubber Flooring 
Manufacturers Association. It is also en- 
dorsed by asphalt tile manufacturers. 
Such approval means that Floor-San is | 
mild . . . won't discolor . . . won’t run 
colors. 


This is no time to experiment with spe- 
cial cleansers whose harmful ingredients 
can easily run expensive, irreplaceable 
flooring. Play safe. Use Floor-San and 
know that no matter where you use it, 
finest flooring is protected from harm. 
Write for complete information—today! 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


Otmvin WUNTINGTON INDIANA Tonente 
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621, to increase the maximum personnel 
of the Naval R.O.T.C., needs only the 
President’s signature to become law. 
Under the bill 23 additional colleges and 
universities will be permitted to have 
N.R.O.T.C. training, the schools to be 
selected by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Priority on Surplus Property 


The newly created Surplus Property 
Board has given assurance that it will set 
up priorities giving educational institu- 
tions, hospitals, federal agencies and state 
and municipal governments twenty-one 
days in which to make purchase offers 
on surplus property materials before 
these are put up for general sale. 


Office of Education Reorganization 


John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of 
Education, in his annual report to Con- 
gress January 29, outlined a plan of re- 
organization of the Office of Education 
providing for the establishment of eight 
divisions: elementary education, second- 
ary education, vocational education, 
higher education, school administration, 


| international educational relations, aux- 
| iliary services and central office services. 


The proposed reorganization would 


| carry out recommendations made by the 


National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the American Association of 
School Administrators, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
numerous other national and state or- 
ganizations. The adoption of the plan 
would safeguard the principle of state 
administration of education, according to 
Commissioner Studebaker. 


‘Colleges Get Most Veterans 


Of the veterans taking advantage of 
the educational opportunities under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, approximately 80 
per cent are enrolled in colleges and uni- 


| versities while 20 per cent are taking 


courses of less than college grade or have 
enrolled for occupational training, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the Vet- 
erans Administration February 8. More 
than 36,000 veterans have requested 
education; more than 33,000 requests 
have been approved. Some 3500 applica- 
tions are being processed. 

On December 31, 1944, of the 12,589 
veterans continuing their education, 
9671 were in colleges and universities; 
326 in teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools; 1979 in trade schools and busi- 
ness colleges; 227 in junior colleges, and 
386 in other schools. 


Extend Unemployment Compensation 


The ninth annual report of the Social 
Security Board, submitted to Congress in 
late January, recommends extension of 
coverage of the unemployment insurance 
system to some 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 
presently excluded workers and of the 
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Prepare them jor thetr place tn the world! 


i merica’s young people are not just dreaming 
of a better world tomorrow. They are equipping 
themselves for it. They are reading, studying, 
listening—absorbing facts and gathering 
knowledge from every source, to prepare them 
for intelligent participation in the just and 
peaceful world community which must be built 
out of the chaos and destruction of the war- 


scarred present. 


That is why the choice of books and reference 
materials for their use is of the utmost impor- 


tance. They must be written by men of integrity 
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and the facts they contain must be of unques- 
tioned authority. 


The Encyclopedia Americana has become an 
important teaching aid in American schools and 
an essential basic reference in American libraries. 
Its reliability, its immense, yet orderly arrange- 
ment of facts and information, its wealth of maps, 
charts and illustrations, have earned for it an 
enviable reputation. 

The Encyclopedia Americana contains 66,000 
Articles, 6,000 Illustrations, 100 Maps. 30 Vol- 
umes. Continuous Revision. New Alphabetical- 
Topical Index. 

















€) “*Get an Autosan,’ he says! As if I wouldn’t give my eye-teeth 
| for one right now. That would end, once and for all, a big heap 

i) of kitchen troubles — yes, heaps of soiled dishes that never seem 
to be finished. But I won’t be caught napping again. I’m writing to Colt 
to have one of their experienced representatives call and help me plan on 
the right Autosan for my kitchen!” 


* Autosan requires minimum kitchen space — streamlines dish 
traffic — assures prompt serving of food! 


* Autosan’s fast “‘cloudburst” action puts sparkling clean dishes 
back into use in minutes — eliminates “peak-load” delays. 


* Colt engineering has made Autosan easy to operate — depend- 
able for years of service — easy to clean. Scrap trays lift out ina 
jiffy. Spray parts are removable without tools. 


* Start plans now. Write and tell us when you would like one of 
our experienced representatives to call. 


Six Colt Autosan War Models now available subject to WPB approval. 





MODEL R-4W AUTOSAN 


Washes, rinses and re-rinses up to 
5000 dishes per hour. Two 60 gal. 
solution and rinse tanks and a power- 
ful pump provide “cloudburst” action 
through 12 spray tubes above and be- 
low the moving conveyor. Although 
large in capacity, it is compact in size 
—70” between table connections, 30” 
wide at table height, and 57” high. 











old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram to some. 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
additional employes and_ self-employed 
persons. 

Recommendations on unemployment 
compensation would provide coverage 
for employes of state and local govern- 
ments, workers in nonprofit institutions 
and agencies, federal civilian employes 
and others. 

A new bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Social Security Act has 
been introduced into the 79th Congress 
by Representative Dingell. 


Extension of Apprenticeship 


Formulation of policies concerning ex- 
tension of apprenticeship to returning 
veterans and to 16 year old youths was 
announced by the W.M.C. January 22. 
Among policies adopted at a recerit con- 
ference of regional supervisors and in- 
dustry consultants was the eligibility of 
16 year old boys for apprenticeship in 
critical and essential industry. 

It was the consensus that industries 
should not overlook the training of boys 
of this age so that there will be no for- 
gotten generation in apprenticeship. 

It was also agreed that the foremost 
responsibility of management and labor 
is the inclusion of returning veterans be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 24 in appren- 
ticeship plans since these men have had 
to postpone learning skilled trades. 


Confer on G.I. Bill of Rights 


A working conference representing 35 
or more organizations at N.E.A. head- 
quarters February 26 to 28 discussed 


_ provisions of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Among organizations represented were 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the American Vocational 
Association, the American Federation of 
Labor, the C.I.O., the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Agriculture, 
the U. S. Office of Education, the Office 
of War Information, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the Selective Service 
System, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Veterans Administration, the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps. 

At a meeting held in late January, dis- 
cussions brought out the fact that little 
attention in the matter of schooling is 
being given the veterans below the col- 
lege level. A broader interpretation of 
the law with respect to the public schools 
is needed, the conferees agreed. 


New Rubberized Aprons Available 


Ceiling prices have been established on 
new rubberized aprons made for the 
Army Medical Corps and now declared 
surplus and for sale to civilians. Some 
10,000 of the aprons have been turned 
over to the Treasury Procurement Di- 
vision. They were bought by the Army 
for laboratory work. The oversupply re- 
sulted from a reduction in training 
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Mr. Post-War Planner: 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


No further away than your telephone 
is an experienced commercial Gas 
cooking representative who has 
helped others, and can help you solve 
your large scale cooking problems. 
That's part of the service your Gas 
company maintains so that you can 
learn all the advantages of Gas 


for your specific needs. 


Gas is doing a great war job for the 
services, and all types of large scale 
cooking establishments. It has helped 
speed production, has proved most 
flexible, adaptable and economical. 
More and more managers and 
dietitians have come to know the 
superior values of Gas and have 

come to rely on their local Gas 


Company for help on cooking problems. 


Look into Gas first. Gas is a precision 
fuel, it is fully automatic in 

operation, it heats quickly. And Gas 

is economical. It will pay you well 


to study it for peacetime production. 


BUY WAR BONDS—HELP SPEED VICTORY! 
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activities; moreover, the aprons turned 
out more durable than was expected. 


Metal Tool Cabinets Surplus 

Ceiling prices have been placed on 
new metal tool cabinets which the gov- 
ernment is turning over for civilian use 
because they are no longer suitable for 
the Army. The cabinets have wood tops, 
measure 25 by 25 inches and are 4l 
inches high. They have ten 10 inch wide 
drawers and one 214 inch wide drawer. 
Cabinets weigh 220 pounds. 


Wood-Boring Bits 


Electricians’ wood-boring bits, con- 


forming to specifications as to styles and 
sizes, may now be manufactured in addi- 
tion to the 21 types of wood-boring bits 
already permitted, W.P.B. announces. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Board Upheld on Custodial Help- 


The Appellate Court in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently upheld the right of the 
New York City board of education to 
continue its contractual plan of hiring 
custodial help for public schools instead 
of placing such workers on a civil service 
This reversed a decision made in 








basis. 
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tions equipment! 


‘ @ When manufactur- 

* ing restrictions are 
relaxed, Heywood will 
be ready with a well- 
rounded line of tubular 
school furniture for 
“ immediate production. 
- The new designs, the 
F. recognized Heywood 
>. quality will re-empha- 
‘size our sound position 
F in the school field! 
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Wepine tubular Link Trainers to 
instruct future Army navigation officers 
calls for watchmaker precision. . 
» accurate, flawless welding that goes into all 
|}. Heywood tubular school furniture! 


*. @ Before the war, Heywood had the finest line 
& of tubular school furniture in America! 

4 learned even more about tubular steel construc- 
© tion through our experiences with Link trainers, 
engine mounts, gliders, radar, and communica- 
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definitely authorized: 


July 1944 by the supreme court holding 
that the system now used is illegal. 

The manner in which the 3000 cus 
todial workers in the 765 public schools 
of the city are employed has been the 
cause of labor troubles for years. Work 
ers are not employed directly by the 
city or the board of education but by 
chief custodians who, under contract 
with the board, are given lump sums for 
the employment of the necessary help. 
Complaints are that the chief custodians 
are keeping the wages of the help down 
to a minimum and are working them 
unusually long hours. The case will be 
carried to the court of appeals. 


Chicago Schools’ Social Centers 


The Chicago public schools have re 
opened 15 high school social centers to 
young people for the spring series of 
dances which will be held each Friday 
for ten weeks. Six social centers were 
opened in elementary schools offering 
recreational and educational activities 
from 7 to 11 p.m. on Friday nights. 


Schools Give Pupils Textbooks 


An experiment has been launched in 
New York City’s public schools whereby 
600,000 textbooks will be given to the 
children to encourage a love of books 
and literature, instead of lending the 
books as heretofore. The superintendent 
of school supplies has been authorized 
to advertise for bids for six volumes, 
100,000 copies of each, for use in the 
junior high schools and in the seventh 
and eighth elementary grades. 

The following four books have been 
“Tom Sawyer”; 
“Treasure Island”; an abridgement of 
“David Copperfield”; an anthology of 
shorter stories including “The Man 
Without a Country,” “The Purloined 
Letter,” “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low,” “A Comedy of Errors,” “The Gift 
of the Magi,” “The Lady or the Tiger,” 
“The Great Stone Face,” “Rip Van 
Winkle,” “The Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras County,” “Tennessee’s Partner,” 


“The Tempest,” “The Ambitious Guest.” 


Chicago Schools’ Action 


In the face of a desperate teacher 
shortage and growing adverse public 
opinion against its methods and policies, 
the Chicago board of education is plan- 
ning to rescind its ban against teachers 
who have been graduated from institu- 
tions other than the Chicago Teachers 
College. These “outsiders” will be used 
as substitute teachers. Despite the city’s 
relatively high salary rate, it remains to 
be seen whether Chicago can compete 
successfully for teachers with other cities 
where the schools are less dictatorially 
operated. 

Recently Supt. W. H. Johnson issued 
an order to all principals that parents 
no longer be allowed to visit the schools 
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Even the AIR will be different... 


ROM necessity, industry has learned much in 

working out its war production miracles. And if 
industry has its way, new peace-time miracles will 
be wrought, for greate r human comfort and hap- 
piness. 

Take such a matter as the air in public buildings 
—schools, hospitals, hotels, restaurants. Today, 
from its war experience, the air conditioning indus- 
try has learned how absenteeism drops when fac- 
tory air is cleansed, and proper temperatures and 
humidities are maintained... how accident rates 
are lowered, and production costs as well. And 
it seems not too extravagant to urge that one of 
these days our children in public schools, and 


patients in hospitals, be given these benefits to 
their comfort and well being. 


Industry already knows of the dividends that air 
conditioning pays. And through its rich war experi- 
ence on varied problems, General Electric after the 
war will offer even better equipment, more com- 
pact, more efficient, more flexible, to help solve an 
even wider range of problems . . . both for industry 
and for the general public. General Electric Company, 

Air Conditioning and Commercial Refrigeration 
Divisions, Section 5663, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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every afternoon Monday through Friday, 4 P.M., EWT, CBS. 
EWT, NBC . "THE WORLD TODAY" News, 
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Monday through Friday, 6:45 P.M., EWT 


' Sundays, 10 P.M., 
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without a permit from their district su- 
perintendents. Principals say that this 
move was apparently intended to justify 
the recent exclusion from the schools of 
the representatives of the National Edu- 
cation Association who are currently in- 
vestigating conditions in the Chicago 
schools. 
"No Spring Vacation" Urged 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has endorsed the re- 
quest from the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation that spring vacations be can- 
celed in schools, colleges and universities 
which have a large number of students 


who would have to travel to reach their 
homes for their vacations. 

The O.D.T. estimates that as many as 
300,000 students would normally be tak- 
ing such trips this spring which would 
add materially to the difficulties of the 
already overburdened transportation sys- 
tems of the country. 


Maryland's Educational Program 


A five-point educational program for 
Maryland calling for 12 full years of 
schooling, smaller classes, improvement 
of libraries and increased teachers’ sal- 
aries was put before the state assembly 
recently by Governor O’Conor. Among 
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Above: Metal back 
makes for compact- 
ness. Tufts support 
one another; also pre- 
vents splitting, chip- 
ping of block, most 
common causes of 
brush failure. 
Below: Tufts are not 
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From the standpoint of long life alone, the “‘Dustless” 
brush is an exceptional value. 
No substitutes are used. Tufts are hand drawn or 


Tuft materials are highest 


set by hand. They cannot come out or come loose. | 
Metal back prevents splitting of block. Unique adjuster | 
reverses handle with a simple twist, to give brush equal 
wear on both sides. 


But the “Dustless” brush also has other advantages— 
in economy and performance. It eliminates sweeping com- 
pound entirely. 
It has a metal reservoir which is easily filled 


It far surpasses ordinary brushes in dust 





the recommendations were courses for 
returning veterans; retraining of war 
workers; further provisions for physical 
education and health programs; voca- 
tional courses in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics and industrial education; expan- 
sion of adult training programs, and 
radio education. 

Proposal is made for training courses 
for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped and extension of vocational re- 
habilitation services; study of a plan for 
self-supporting junior colleges; planning 
aids to local governments for school 
buildings, and programs for greater use 
of school buildings for civic and recrea- 
tional activities. 

Salary increases for teachers are recom- 
mended as follows: a raise for elementary 
teachers without degrees from $1000 to 
$1300, progressing to a maximum of 
$2050. Teachers with degrees would 
start at $1200 and increase to a maxi- 
mum of $2250. High school principals 
would start at $1650 and work up to 
$2750 after sixteen years’ service. 











ials set by hand with 
waterproof, oilproof 
cement. 
















with kerosene, or “Arbitrin”, a specially prepared sweep- 
ing fluid. As the brush sweeps the fluid filters through 
the center row of tufts, making the best kind of sweep- 
ing compound out of dust on the floor. Independent 
tests by Health Authorities have proved that this method 
is so efficient that it removes 97 per cent more germ- 
laden dust from the air than ordinary sweeping methods. 
For complete information and prices of “Dustless” brushes 
write direct to factory: Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 
528 N. 22nd St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Y/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


| 
| 
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Building Service Employes’ Course 


Arrangements have been made to hold 
the seventh annual short course for 
building service employes at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, June 25 
to 29. According to Dr. H. H. Linn, 
students who are qualified and make 
advance arrangements may earn an hour 
of college credit for attending this course. 


Course in Guidance Work 


A one year curriculum of training for 
various types of guidance, counseling 
and personnel work has been organized 
at the University of Colorado. It is not a 
rigid curriculum but allows for electives 
as suited to the variety of the types of 
work it covers. Two or more of the 
courses will be given each term both on 
the university campus at Boulder and 
at the extension division in Denver. 
Others will be offered at Pueblo and pos- 
sibly at Colorado Springs and Trinidad. 
Members of the staffs of the departments 
of education, psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics and business administration of 
the university and specialists in various 
government agencies in Denver will con- 
duct the courses. 


Gives Credit for Business Course 


The division of business administra- 
tion at Western Reserve University will 
give full college credit for its new course 
for veterans and others in the manage- 
ment and operation of small business. 
The course started February 14 and is 
offered primarily to train veterans in the 
operation and management of small 
business organizations for which they 
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AVAILABLE FOR TODAY'S NEEDS 


CE 9062 CORWITH vitreous 
china drinking fountain 
Sanitary angle stream jet 


Vandal-proof base 


CE 754-V NORWICH 
vitreous china lavatory 
Rectangular basin 
Soap depression. Sizes? 
20 x 18 in.; 24 x 21in 


CE 15-396 SANITOR vitreous 
china urinal. Integral flush- 
ing rim. Seam covers avail- 
able for battery installations 


Size: 18 x 38'% in 


CE 11-660 SANTON vitre- 
ous china closet. Elongat- 
ed rim. Siphon jet. Vacuum 


breaker flush valve. 
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@ Soon it will be vacation time again—time to start 
summer repairs—time to put plumbing in good working 
order for the next semester. 


You probably are preparing a schedule of the work 
that will be required to put your building and equipment 
in good repair. One of the most important steps for you 
to consider is the plumbing. Now more than ever before 
it is important that this essential equipment be in safe, 
efficient operating condition. You'll find it wise to plan 
early for any replacements or additional plumbing fix- 
tures that may be necessary. Because of shortages in 
material and labor, your plumbing contractor can render 
you better service if he is notified of your requirements 
in advance. Get in touch with him now—let him check 
the plumbing system of your school, and schedule the 
work and material necessary to bring it up to top 
efficiency for next year’s service. 


90 


YEARS OF 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE.,. CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING HEATING = PUMPS 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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may receive loans under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Petrillo's Latest 


S. 63, the Vandenburg Bill, to make 
interference with noncommercial cultural 
and educational radio broadcasts illegal, 
passed the senate February 1 and is up 
for consideration by the House. 

The bill is aimed at the American 
Federation of Musicians under James 
C. Petrillo, who has several times blocked 
music broadcasts by school groups and 
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who forced programs of the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., off 
the air in July 1942. 

To counter the effects of the bill, 
Petrillo on February 6 informed the 
four national radio networks that the 
National Music Camp has been placed 
on the A. F. of M.’s unfair list. This 
would mean that professional musicians 
on the summer camp’s faculty would face 
suspension from the union and loss of 
a primary source of income. 

Joseph E. Maddy, head of the Na- 
tional Music Camp, plans to operate as 
usual this summer with nonunion teach- 
ers, it is declared. 


In considering your new laboratory, think of a single, 
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Ask 15, Get 20 FM Channels 


Last fall educators requested 15 fre- 
quency modulation channels in hearings 
before the Federal Communications 
Commission. Instead of the number re- 
quested, they were granted 20. Officials 
of the radio division of the U. S. Office 
of Education state that this additional 
allocation will permit establishing about 
800 educational radio stations. If prop- 
erly spaced, these would blanket every 
square mile of the United States. 

Five noncommercial educational FM 
stations are now in operation. They are 
in the school systems of Cleveland, New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco and at 
the University of Illinois. 


Retired Teachers Organize 


Approximately 100 retired teachers in 
Detroit attended a meeting recently for 
the purpose of organizing a new chap- 
ter of the Detroit Teachers Association. 
Approximately the same number, who 
could not attend,’ sent word that they 
were in favor of the idea. Four officers 
of the D.T.A., present at the meeting, 
made a plea for retired teachers remain- 
ing active in educational affairs. Officers 
of the new unit were elected and plans 
were made to formulate a petition to the 
D.T.A. for membership in the parent or- 
ganization. 


Schools Are Not Democratic 


Dr. W. Lloyd Warner, professor of 
anthropology and sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in addressing the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, stated that true 
democracy does not exist in American 
schools. Most teachers, who are socially 


* middle class, tend to look down on pu- 


pils of lower social levels, thereby cre- 
ating in them a feeling of inferiority. 
Most superintendents “generally repre- 
sent and put into effect the beliefs and 
practices of the upper middle class.” 

To compete with other countries after 
the war, notably Russia, Doctor Warner 
said, America must have a trained citi- 
zenry. To achieve this he advocated the 
following program: (1) federal aid for 
all schools, (2) scholarships, even at the 
grade school level, for promising pupils, 
(3) different courses, mechanical as well 
as oral, for children with varying abili- 
ties, (4) treating all children as of one 
social level. 


Safety Patrols Recruit Girls 


The school safety patrols in Cincin- 
nati, which are sponsored by the local 
automobile club, are recruiting girls. 
And for the same old reason, “man- 
power shortage.” Girls have been doing 
inside duty on the patrols for a long 
time, such as helping with the crowds 
in the halls or lunchrooms, but they will 
now be allowed to help with pedestrian 
trafic on the outside. One school, 
Francis de Sales, already has an all-girl 
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It’s not a simple one, as you'll find if you investi- 
gate the problems of maintenance and culinary 
cleaning in your institution. But there’s special- 
ized help at hand—in Wyandotte Cleaners. 


Wyandotte Detergent is an effective cleaner for 
any surface on which water is used—paint, porce- 
lain, floors. It rinses freely and leaves no slippery 
film or residue. 


Wyandotte F-100* is an a/l-soluble cleaner particu- 
larly adapted to wood floors. Not a speck of white 
deposit is left after mopping or scrubbing with 


*Registered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION - J.B. Ford Division + Wyandotte, Michigan 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
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HOW WELL 
DO YOU KNOW 
THIS SUBJECT? 






this Wyandotte product. Use for removing heel 
marks or dewaxing floors. 


For dishwashing by machine, turn to Wyandotte 
Keego.* It works quickly and efficiently in hard 
water or soft. Then it rinses freely. 


Wyandotte H. D. C.* is for washing dishes by 
hand. Sudsy and containing soap, it’s a superior 
water-softener and grease-remover. 


For advice on any cleaning problem, call on the 
Wyandotte Representative. No obligation. 





yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








patrol. There are 3267 pupil patrolmen 
in Cincinnati. At a meeting of the Traf- 
fic Safety Council recently two school- 
boy patrolmen described their duties. 


Race Editorial Arouses College 


The student newspaper the Flat Hat 
at William and Mary College was sus- 
pended following publication of an ed- 
itorial by Marilyn Kaemmerle of Jack- 
son, Mich., editor of the paper. The 
editorial said that the time should come, 
not today, or tomorrow but perhaps the 
next day, when Negroes could attend the 
college, “join the same clubs, be our 
roommates and marry among us.” 





Publication "Hispania" Under Fire 


The American Federation of Teachers, 
Local 442, at Palo Alto, Calif., recently 
withdrew recognition of Hispania as an 
“ethical magazine of professional stand- 
ing.” In taking this action it resolved 
that protest be made against the continu- 
ance in the U. S. Office of Education of 
specialists in Inter-American educational 
relations connected with the publication’s 
editorial staff who “use their public of- 
fices as clearinghouses for soliciting at- 
tacks on American educational organiza- 
tions and leaders through the medium of 
their publication.” 


It was also resolved that a recom- 











OW days the general health of the students is of vital im- 


portance to most school officials. They are concerned with 


the individual attendance record of each pupil. 


The school washroom can be a focal point for the spreading 


of disease. Students should be encouraged to wash their hands 


as much as possible — and a sanitary, efficient towel service 


should be provided. Mosinee towels made from pure sulphate 
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A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


material are providing such a service in thousands 


of school washrooms every school day. 


WEST PAPER COMPANY 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 





mendation be made to leadership groups 
in public education and to educational 
publishers that they withdraw recogni- 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1944. 


CHINA'S RELIEF NEEDS. Planning Pam- 
phlets, No. 40. Washington 6, D. C.: Na- 
tional Planning Association, 800 Twenty- 
First Street, N. W. 25 cents. 


LIGHT, VISION AND SEEING. By Matthew 
Luckiesh. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue. 1944. 


REPORT OF A SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. Volumes VI, Vil, 
Vill. City of Boston Printing Department. 
1944. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES LOOK BEYOND THE 
WAR. Advisory Commission, The National 
Council for the Social Studies. Washington 6, 
D. C. 10 cents. 


EVALUATION OF TEACHER MERIT IN 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. By William C 
Reavis and Dan H. Cooper. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 59. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago. 1945. 


CRIME AND THE HUMAN MIND. By David 
Abrahamsen, M.D. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. A Summary of 
Testimony Before a Senate Committee In- 
vestigating the University of Texas Contro- 
versy. Nov. 15-18, 1944. 


AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF THE RELATIVE 
MERITS OF GREGG SHORTHAND AND 
SCRIPT SHORTHAND. By Walter L. Deem- 
er. Harvard Bulletins in Education, No. 22. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE HOBART COMMU- 
NITY. By N. L. Engelhardt, Paul R. Mort 
and Harlie Garver. Hobart, Ind.: Hobart 
City Schools. 1944. 


A STUDY OF EXPENDITURES AND SERV- 
ICE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By Ruth 
Abernathy. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1944. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING FOR PEACE. 
University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, School- 
men's Week Proceedings. Philadelphia. 
1944, 


COMIC DICTIONARY. By Evan Esar. New 
York City 11: Harvest House, 50 W. Sev- 
enteenth Street. 


PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION OF ELEMEN- 
TARY TEACHERS. Report of the Teacher 
Education Workshop. Nashville, Tenn.: Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Studies, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 


ADAPTING INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES. 
By Edward Krug and G. Lester Anderson, 
Editors. Fifteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


READING IN RELATION TO EXPERIENCE 
AND.LANGUAGE. Compiled and Edited 
by William S. Gray. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 58. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago. 1944. 


STRENGTHENING THE CONGRESS. By Rob- 
ert Heller. Planning Pamphlets, No. 39. 
Washington 6; D. C.: National Planning 
Association, 800 Twenty-First Street, N. W. 
25 cents. 
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Why not install 
the Unit Ventilator 
which has already 
saved millions? 













BY 


MY SLM 






Since the first Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator employing the patented Her-Nel-Co Cycle of 
operation was installed in 1930, thousands of these units have permitted school systems to save 
nearly $2,000,000 which would otherwise have been wasted in burning unnecessary fuel. This huge 
= was made possible because these units introduce colder air from outdoors only when neces- 
sary for maintaining desirable air conditions in the school classroom. Approximately $1,500,000 
more was saved in installation costs, as other equipment introducing a continuous supply of out- 
door air would have required larger boilers, piping, pumps, etc. 


It is important to remember, however, that these savings were not made at any sacrifice to the 
maintenance of desirable air conditions in the classroom. As a matter of fact, the cycle of opera- 
tion employed in the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator makes possible more accurate temperature 
control and elimination of drafts as well as quieter operation. 


In addition to using the Her-Nel-Co cycle of operation, the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator has 
many other features and refinements. Among them are the exclusive ““Draw-Through” design and 
the location of the motor in the end compartment—both of which further improve the results 
obtained from this unit. 


If any of your schools are handicapped with an obsolete heating and ventilating system, or if you 
are planning a new school, investigate the use of Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators. 


Write today for your free copy of “The Story of Elgin.” It tells how one community improved 
schoolroom ventilation and saved money at the same time. 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


General Offices at Moline, Ill. Factories at Moline and Chicago, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING PRODUCTS 
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tion from Hispania “until the divisive 
policies of the magazine’s editors and 
their efforts to disparage antitotalitarian 
educational organizations and leaders are 
»0 changed as to remove the publication 
from all suspicion of under-cover sup 
port from pro-Axis or Falangist sympa- 
thizers in Latin America, Spain or 
within the so-called American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish.” 


Will Textbooks Be Supplanted? 


Lloyd W. King, executive secretary of 
the American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute, speaking at a meeting of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts re- 





THEY 


Like the tough 


TAKE 


little ships that ply the Grand Banks, 


cently, commented on the future of text- 
books as follows: 

“Some visual education enthusiasts 
point to the successful use in the armed 
forces of the implement of visual aids in 
teaching and are insisting that these tech- 
nics be taken over into our schools. . . . 
My own thinking is that textbook pub- 
lishers will be conscious of the educa- 
tional values in these various instru- 
ments but it is my firm conviction that 
the textbook industry can be articulated 
to these developments and that the text- 
book can become the final implementing 
agency of all of these methods of teach- 
ee 
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Von Duprin latches are made to take the beating of constant 
use, and still have reserve strength for any emergency. 

Day after day, year after year, in fair weather and foul, 
Von Duprins do their job, no matter whether they are the 
pre-war types of drop-forged bronze or the sturdy, malleable 
iron Victory models of today. Their capacity for punishment 
and their tremendous reserve strength come from the funda- 
mental soundness of Von Duprin design, and from an unfal- 
tering determination to use only those metals which provide 
an abundant safety factor for every working part. 

The result of all this is complete assurance that you can 
install ANY Von Duprin self-releasing exit device, and 
know that it will merit your faith . . . that it always will let 


the people out of your building . . 


Muprin 


{2 Won 


in DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SE 
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. Safely, surely, quickly. 





Youth Riots in Cairo, Egypt 


Cairo, Egypt, has been experiencing : 
series of high school pupil riots in whict 
many constables have been injured anc 
one pupil killed. Police stations hav« 
been attacked with the rioters demand 
ing food and clothing, the disturbances 
being caused by “men of opposition par 
ties,” according to the Cairo police chief 
Two hundred pupils were arrested in a 
single haul and the government has 
pledged itself to try any subsequent 
rioters under martial law. 


Central American "Ag" School 


Boys of Central American countries 
can now study tropical agriculture at 
the new School of Pan-American Agri 
culture established at Zamorano, Hon 
duras, in the fall by the United Fruit 
Company. Leading agricultural experts 
and educators from Middle America, the 
United States and other countries make 
up the faculty. 

The studies include all phases of trop- 
ical agriculture, such as soil analysis, 
crop rotation, chemistry, animal breeding 
and farm engineering, farm manage- 
ment and agricultural economics. Some 
attention will also be given to tropical 
medicine because of its importance in 
the Middle American social and indus- 
trial picture. 





PUBLICATIONS 


What Foreign Trade Means to You. By Max- 
well S. Stewart. A treatise pointing out that if 
we are to enjoy the full benefits of mass pro- 
duction and the advantages of specialization, we 
must greatly increase the amount of trading, or 
swapping, between the United States and other 
nations. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 99. New 
York City 20: Public Affairs Committee, Inc.., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. 10 cents. 





Vapor Transmission Analysis of Structura! In- 
sulating Board. By Frank Rowley and C. E. 
Lund. A 71 page bulletin designed to give build- 
ers and contractors a practical guide in the 
construction of insulated buildings where the 
condensation of moisture in walls is likely to 
be a problem. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Engineering Experiment Station. 40 cents. 


Research and Educational Planning. By Philip 
A. Boyer. A bulletin presenting conditions in a 
city school system and illustrating graphically 
some of the facts regarding school organization 
difficult for laymen to grasp. Philadelphia: 
Director of Educational Research, Public Schools. 


Emotional Factors in Learning. By Lois Bar- 
clay Murphy and Henry Ladd. A discussion of 
the emotional factors which affect the learning 
progress of the individual, including case studies 
illustrating problems of personality structure as 
revealed through learning experiences at Sarah 
Lawrence College. New York City: Columbia 
University Press, Morningside Heights. $3.50. 


The School and the Community. By Lowell P. 
Goodrich. The eighty-fifth annual report of the 
superintendent of the Milwaukee public schools, 
a handsomely printed, bound and _ illustrated 
brochure presenting an inventory of community 
achievements and objectives and a picture of the 
public schools serving as an instrument by 
which the city gropes toward perfection. 


Looking Ahead by Way of Apprenticeship. A 
pamphlet for youths of high school age who 
want to know what the work is like in a skilled 
trade, how to develop their abilities along the 
lines for which they are fitted and the training 
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= eyes off the handsome new Venetian blinds 
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Actually, no janitor would be so daffy. From our ent shades or Venetian blinds may have to do 
oe experience, they're all practical men who recog- for a while. But if they are Columbia-made, you 
he nize value when they see it. Who know that the know you can depend on them for the duration. 
idles 
e as name “Columbia” means value in smooth per- _— After that, there will again be that wide selec- 
aral ° ° ° * 

— formance, quality and easy upkeep. tion of good styles and sturdy quality which has 
. Right now, supplies are limited, so your pres- made our name famous. 
od See Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue for more complete information on Columbia products. 
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opportunities open to them. It describes the 
service rendered by Apprentice-Training Service 
and state apprenticeship agencies. Washington 
25, D. C.: Apprentice-Training Service, Bureau 
of Training, War Manpower Commission. 


the United States. 
dealing with contemporary life. The 
were originally produced by the 
Council on Education in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs for Latin-American distribu- 
tion but are also valuable for use in this coun- 
try. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place. 


Life in A catalog of 33 
filmstrips 
filmstrips 
American 


Education an Investment in People. 
made by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States demonstrating the relationship 
between education levels and the economic status 
of the population, giving facts and figures on 
school enrollments, expenditures, salaries of 
teachers, sources of financial support and so on. 


A study 


Washington, D. C.: Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States. 


Scientists of Tomorrow. A report of the third 
annual science talent search sponsored by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany on “My Scientific Project’ plus essays 
written by the 40 winners. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, N. W. 


How to Feed Children in Nursery Schools. 
By Mary E. Sweeny and Marian E. Breckenridge. 
A guide to choosing, preparing and serving chil- 
dren food which will meet their nutritional re- 
quirements and still be palatable and interesting, 
with recipes. Detroit 2: The Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 E. Ferry Avenue. 


Agencies Concerned With the Quality of Rural 
Life in the South. A directory of national, re- 
gional and state agencies contributing to the 
improvement of rural living in the South. Nash- 
ville 4, Tenn.: Southern Rural Life Council, 
George Peabody College of Teachers. 50 cents. 
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EVR 4 


PROTECTION 





On WOOD, LINOLEUM, RUBBER and ASPHALT TILE 


EV-R-Glo 


protects against 
TRAFFIC, DIRT and MOISTURE 


Easily applied with a special appli- 
EV-R-Glo quickly dries to a 
a gloss without rubbing or buffing. 


cator. 


Save Floors . . Conserve Manpower 
with EV-R-Glo, self-polishing 
water-resistant WAX..... 


Midland Laboratories 


DUBUQUE, 


IOWA 








NAMES IN NEWS 


Superintendents 


Dr. J. Edward Smith has resigned a 
principal of the senior high school a 
Beaver Falls, Pa., to become superintend 
ent of schools at Elmira Heights, N. Y 
Dr. Lawrence D. Smith is his successor 





Lillian M. Tobin has resigned as super- 
intendent of District 2 of Chicago ele- 
mentary schools, after 4grty-five years 
service in the Chicago sehool system. 


A. L. Kadlec, superintendent of schools 
at Medicine Lake, Mont., has resigned to 
accept the position of vocational adviser 
with the Veterans Administration. Roy 
Homme of Antelope, Mont., succeeds 
him. 


William M. Floyd, principal of the 
senior high school at West Lafayette, 
Ind., will become superintendent of West 
Lafayette schools next August. He will 
succeed Frank A. Burtsfield, who has 
resigned. 


Steven S. Nesbit, superintendent of 
schools at Fremont, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Hol- 
land, Mich. He succeeds E. E. Fell who 
is retiring after serving as superintendent 
of Holland schools for thirty-three years. 


Irvin E. Lotz, science instructor at 
Norway High School, Norway, Mich., 
has resigned to accept the position of 
superintendent of schools at Florence, 
Wis., succeeding Earl D. Rich who will 
teach at the high school at Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. Lotz will remain in Norway 
until a successor is named. 


Principals 

William D. Banks, principal of Corinth 
School, Corinth, N. Y., has been selected 
supervising principal of the school to 
succeed Ralph E. Pyle. He will assume 
his duties July 1. Mr. Pyle has accepted 
the position of principal of the Sidney 
Central School at Sidney, N. Y. 


Frederick E. Price, principal of Tilden 
Technical High School in Chicago, is 
retiring after forty-four years of service. 


Beatrice A. McPhee, a teacher in the 
Daniel Saunders School at Lawrence, 
Mass., has been elected principal of the 
Gen. William H. Donovan School at 
Lawrence. She succeeds Sara A. White 
who has resigned. 


Gladys Edgar has been named princi- 
pal of Homedale School at Flint, Mich. 


Howard D. Weber has resigned as 
principal of Batavia High School, Ba- 
tavia, N. Y. He has been principal for 
twenty-four years. 


Clarence E. Allen, principal of Porter 
High School, Keezar Falls, Me., has been 
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this free Delta Bock helps keep you well-informed 
on planning and equipping the school shop ... to 


Whether the unlimited training opportunities of the imminent reconstruc- 
tion period have you thinking in terms of establishing a school shop pro- 
gram or of modernizing your existing set-up, it pays to work with Delta 
on your power tool problems. 


Delta’s intimate working acquaintance with the particular requirements 
of school shops — gained through many years’ association with the in- 
dustrial arts field — enables it to give you authoritative advice. 


For example, the 44-page, illustrated Delta book — offered to you here, 
without obligation — provides you with photographs and layout drawings 
of 30 Ses shops, for schools large and small. These are not fanciful 
shops “dreamed up” by Delta, but floor-plans of shops that have been 
actually built and proven practical — the winners selected by impartial 
judges in a nation-wide competition, from hundreds of plans submitted 
by vocational instructors all over the country. 


This helpful book also serves you as a condensed guide to principles of 
shop planning . . . to the selection, placement, and efficient use of the 
major power tools, 


Here is authentic information that is of value to you — from the 
standpoint of economy, safety, convenience, teaching efficiency — regard- 
less of the present stage of your postwar planning. 


There’s a free copy of “How to Plan a School Workshop” ready for 
mailing to you. Send for your copy today, to put yourself in a better posi- 
tion to do a creditable job of meeting the challenge of the greatest voca- 
tional education project in history. Use 
the coupon on the next page. 


Turn the page 


Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools 











In metalworking as well as woodworking, | 


Considered from the viewpoint of economy, size, 
and safety, durable Delta Machine Tools are 


For equipment that permits your instructor to 
pursue a broader scope of training that gets re- 


sults reflecting credit on your entire shop pro- 
gram, make the standard in industry your stand- 
ard — Delta Machine Tools. 


ideal for your school shop program: 


They permit your instructor to give students 
the well-rounded training that industry wants — 
on the machines that practically every branch of 
American industry uses. * * * 


Certain tools are available to schools under 
automatic priorities (CMP Regulation Sa) 


They reduce the amount of your initial invest- 
ment — and hold operating and maintenance 
costs to a minimum. 


They are compact and portable, permitting Consult your Delta Distributor 


quick floor rearrangement as projects change. 
Their convenient height makes operations easier 
for small students. 


They are fully safeguarded, meeting the ac- 
knowledged rigid provisions of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. 





Delta 14” Drill Press 
(for metal, wood or plastics) 


Delta 17” Drill Press 
(for metal, wood or plastics) 


Delta Toolmaker Surface Grinder Delta Industrial Grinder with Safety Shields 


i Send for your copy 
freel cite ‘cP A 

® School Workshop” 
and also a catalog of low-cost Delta 
Machine Tools. Use the coupon at left. 


Tear out coupon and mail today! 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
664C E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me my free per: copy of: 


(0 “How to Plan a School rkshop.”’ 
0) Catalog of low-cost DelfxyMachine Tools 
for woodworking and métalworking. 
<< 








In addition to machines illustrated, the complete 

line of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools includes: § 

Delta Unisaw (10” Tilting Delta 4-speed Scroll Saw 
Arbor Circular Saw) Delta Heavy-Duty Shaper 

Delta 6” Jointer Delta 12” Woodworking 

Delta Abrasive Belt Lathe 
Finishing Machine Delta 14” Band Sow | wood- 

Delta Abrasive Disk cutting or metal-cutting) Vol 
Finishing Machine Delta Cut-off Machine 


Position... SS Sei Sie. ee a 


Address... 





(......) State. 
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WATROUS FLUSH VALVES 


ceeeee @ Good report card 


Letters received from schools acclaiming Watrous Flush 
Valves add up to a mighty fine report card. Let’s take a look 
at the grades. 

First of all, Watrous Flush Valves receive a top rating for their 
dependable, trouble free performance. Many of these valves 
have been giving faithful service for 10, 15 and even 25 years. 

The self-cleansing by-pass, which guards against prolonged 
flushing, adds to their remarkable deportment. 

In thrift, the simple Watrous Water-Saver Adjustment gives 
these valves a top rating wherever they are installed. It results 
in the saving of many thousands of gallons of water each year. 

Maintenance men in particular give Watrous Flush Valves 
a high grade because of their convenient, single-step servic- 
ing feature. 

And for installations where flush valves are to be seen but 
not heard, Watrous provides its exceptionally efficient “Silent- 
Action” feature. 

Combine all these qualities in the flush valves for your new 
school or modernization program by choosing Watrous Flush 
Valves—a selection that will be a constant source of satisfac- 
tion over the years to come. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1239 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


ARCHITECTS’ VIEWS ON FLUSH VALVE APPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOLS 


A survey of interesting trends in the selection of flush valves for postwar schools is given in 
Bulletin No. 477—“How Architects Look at Flush Valve Applications.” Write for your copy. 
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HOTCHKISS STAPLERS 


Used in Classrooms a 
for Fifty Years 














Look for the Red H 
on every box of 
Staples 


Teachers rely on the un- 
failing service of Hotch- 
kiss Staplers to keep 
related papers together. SS 


1 is a Hotchkiss stapler for every paper fastening need. 
Many can be used as tackers to fasten papers, drawings, pictures, 
maps, etc., to walls and bulletin boards. Genuine Hotchkiss chisel- 
pointed staples penetrate easier, cause less fatigue. 

Insist on genuine Hotchkiss products. Ask your local Stationer 
or write direct to us. 


Hotchkiss. SCHOOL SUPPLY DIVISION 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 

















Q. wuy is DEVOPAKE wy sest paint suy? 


BECAUSE IT HIDES AND covers most ANY 


* surrace IN JUST ONE COAT! 


This quick quiz is the answer to DEVOPAKE’s ever-growing popularity. Main- 
tenance men find by comparative tests that pevopaxe hides best in one coat 
— saves time and money — covers more surface per gallon. Oil base — and 
that means a tough paint that really wears, stands repeated wash-downs. 


For your next job — whether over brick, plaster — most any 
surface — specify the paint that covers best — DEVOPAKE. 
Call the DEVOE agent. 


DEVOE PAINT@® 


787 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, 
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appointed principal of Groveland Higl 


School, Groveland, Mass., to succeec 
Warren S. Darling, who has accepted : 
position as head of the science depart 
ment of Danbury High School, Danbury 


Conn. 


J. S. McCants has resigned as principa 
of Sidney Lanier High School at Mont 
gomery, Ala. He is succeeded by John J 
Farris, principal of Baldwin Junior Hig! 
School. 


John J. F. Ruddy, principal of the Pine 
Manual Training High School, Ansonia, 
Conn., for nineteen years, has resigned 
to become vocational adviser of the Vet- 
erans Administration at Newington, 
Conn. 


Mrs. Hope W. Graham has retired as 
principal of Kilmer School in Chicago, 
where she has been principal for ten 
years.. Mrs. Rose W. Corcoran, former 
assistant principal, has been appointed 
acting principal. 


Miscellaneous 


A. I. Winther has resigned as princi- 
pal of Marinette County Rural Normal 
at Marinette, Wis., to take the position 
of director of rural education at State 


| Teachers College at Whitewater, Wis. 


M. D. McLean of Boulder, Colo., has 
been elected president of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Lincoln, [ll]. He will assume his 
new office March 15. 


John D. Connors, director of the 


| Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 
_ educational agency of the A. F. of L., is 


leaving soon to speak before labor and 
educational groups in England, Scotland 
and Wales. Mr. Connor’s trip avas ar- 


| ranged by the O.W.I. as one of a series 


to aid understanding of United States- 
British cooperation in the war effort, and 
he will speak at the invitation of the 
Workers’ Educational Association of 


| Great Britain. 


Dr. A. W. Lescohier, president of 
Parke, Davis and Company, has been 


| elected chairman of the Wayne Uni- 
| versity foundation for 1945. 


Edwin B. Fred, dean of the University 
of Wisconsin College of Agriculture, has 
been chosen to succeed Clarence A. Dyk- 


stra as president of the university. 


| Deaths 


Joseph C. Brown, superintendent of 
schools at Pelham, N. Y., since 1929, died 
recently at the age of 65. Mr. Brown 
had been head of State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minn., and president ot 


| Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
at De Kalb. He had directed the mathe- 


matics department of Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, for five years. 
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Accounting Machine 
















Adding Machine 





Spero MORE IN DEMAND Oper 
THAN EVER BEFORE IN 
Calculating Machine Bookkeeping Machine 
caheuale THE MODERN OFFICE famacccct 


The demand for all kinds of accounting records has 
increased enormously during the past few years. More 
adding, accounting, bookkeeping and calculating 
machines are in use than ever before—providing the 
speed and accuracy urgently needed by our war 
industries, armed services and government offices. Yet, 
at the same time, there has been a constant decrease 
in the personnel available to man these important 
time-saving machines. 


Schools—both public and private—can render a real 
service to the war effort by urging more students to 
become familiar with office machines—by providing 












students with better opportunities for developing 
various degrees of operating skill. 


To help schools accomplish these objectives, the 
Burroughs Educational Division offers tested sugges- 
tions for enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. 
Just call your local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Automatic PENCIL SHARPENERS 


a Now doing Arecision Work for U.S.A. 








sion required for ammunition will 


d to make fine Automatic Pencil 


* The same preci 
1 and other materials are Tre- 


again be employe 
Sharpeners when stee 
leased. 

Our research department is at work on new de- 
Distinctively modern - - - the good looks and 
of these fine machines will help more 
make daily life more pleasant for 





signs. 
quiet efficiency 
than ever to 
millions. 


Until 
Production Board, pene 


available. 
Cutters and repl 


however, for prom 
proved service from present sharpen 


new cutters. instruc 
upon request. 


AUTOMATI C 
Div. of Spengler Loomis 


(utomeatic Pencil Sharpeners are coming back 


—_— 





given by the War 


the go-ahead signal is 
not be 


i] sharpeners W ill 


acement parts are now available, 


pt shipment. You can obtain im- 
ers by installing 


Folder with full tions available 


PENCIL SHARPENER co. 
Mfg. Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicage 2, il. 
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Postwar schools may use G-E fluorescent lighting to provide an abundance of light in classrooms. This kind 
of lighting helps reduce eyestrain, makes it easier for young eyes to see. 





Lamps marked G-E bring you the benefits of over 
50 years of General Electric Lamp Research . . . 
more and more light at less and less cost. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS ' q ones 


| GENERAL @QELECTRIC = 


HOLD THEM 
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Hear the G-E radio programs: ‘‘The G-£ All-Girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10:90 p. m. EWT, NBC; ‘The World Teday’’ news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS; ‘The G-E Houseparty,”’ Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
OOLS 





AS YOU LIKE IT 


Laurence Olivier, Elisabeth Bergner, Sophie 
Stewart and Henry Ainley. This delightful com- 
edy lives again in an elaborate setting of unusual 
realism. A superb screen production seldom, if 


ever, equaled in Shakespearean art. 


Louis Hayward, Tom mem Richard Carl- 


son, Joan Fontaine. West Point and its glorious 


tradition of yesterday, its splendors of today, its 


soldiers of tomorrow. 





FRANK (Bring "Em Back 
Alive) BUCK. First feature 
picture ever filmed in the wilds 
of the Amenon Jungle. Every minute packed with 
adventure! 

Communicate with your Film Library for rentals, or write to us. 


Send for latest catalog of other big features, 
eo short subjects, and serials. 


fj Exclusive Distributors 



















COMMON\/EALTH PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Spits 


THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 

(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium ) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 


Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 
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MERCUROCHA 
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HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Genuine Ditto co-ordinated supplies always come 
on- | through with the best performance—produce the 
best copies—in the least time! The reason is that 

all Ditto Supply items—Writing Materials, Paper 
4 and Solvents—are scientifically made to co-ordinate 
chemically one with the other. Today, as always, 
genuine Ditto Supplies are available for keeping 
previously sold gelatin and liquid type machines 
operating at the peak of efficiency. For 100% satis- 
faction—use Ditto Supplies 100% with Ditto ma- 
chines and methods! 


Ditto Werkbooks are improving class alert- 
ness, saving teaching time in modern schools 
everywhere. Let them eliminate needless 
lesson copying and marking for you! Let 
them create extra hours for relaxation— 
your relaxation! The coupon below will 
bring you FREE Workbook and Supply 
Catalogs. 








DITTO, Inc. 
2266 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( ) Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 
‘3 Lp a DITTO dem ation for me 

( ) Send me “New Short C Education” 
( 


) Send me sample ae 
Rip FEGGNG «<0 0000 60-000 ch Me he 66 00000-60.0:5 500024008 
School TURTUEEE ETE ELT _ ceecee coos 


CO-ORDINATED 


DITTO 


SUPPLIES 


--------------------; 
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VERSATOL 


SCREEN 


So convenient—the Versatol can be quickly 
set up anywhere. To open the legs—just 
push down. They’re self adjusting. The 
square elevating rod locks automatically 
at the correct picture proportions (a feature 








OTHER FEATURES INCLUDE: 


Deliv’s fomene dheebénted cities found only in Da-Lite tripod screens). Ask 
for brighter, clearer pictures and tr your visual education dealer to show you 
reproductions d . y< 

: i the Versatol and other popular Da-Lite 
ully opened scree can e easi ~ Pall T M4 
‘dh detect te Getead tiadan Screens. Write Dept. 3TNS for latest illus- 
posit trated literature! 
The square picture size used for slides 
lowers to vectanguier size for movie DA-LITE SCREEN Co., INC. 
and locks automatically. * 

= ee 2711-23 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. 





THREE SIZES: . 30” x 40” for $7.50; 40” x 
40” for $9.00; and 37”x50” for $10.00 


The VERSATOL Is One of Many Styles in the DA-LITE Line 
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Plan Now fo use and enjoy 
STYLE-MASTER STEEL DESKS 


Steel is still restricted to the manufacture of war equipment . . . but . . . the time is 
drawing near when it will be released for building office equipment. 

“Y and E” is ready when the governmént says “GO”! 

Plan now to include Style-Master Steel Desks and Empire Steel Files in your postwar re- 
furnishing or enlarging plans. They feature COLOR, DESIGN and FUN CTION—factors 
you can’t afford to overlook. 


Call at the show room of any “Y and E”’ Branch or Agency and get acquainted with the 
original ““Y and E” Neutra-Tone Warm Gray finish or send for descriptive catalog. 












SAIC LESNAR AO ae 
FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 
AGENTS AND 


Cy YAWMAN ~~ FRBE MFG.©. noe 


EVE 
nanan 1040 JAY STREET ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. — 
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Fealed ina Worldwide Laborator 


Ampro 
Corporation 
Chicago 18 
* 
Precision 
Cinq? 
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On far-spread fighting fronts Ampro 16 mm. sound projectors 
have been subjected to the most rigorous tests ever devised. 
As an integral part of the training and entertainment equipment 
of the armed services, these machines have had to stand steam- 
ing, corroding humidity—congealing, sub-zero temperatures— 
dust storms and jarring vibrations—plus day after day operation 
with a minimum of service facilities. 

Add to this more than a decade of pre-war experience in build- 
ing 16 mm. projectors for thousands of schools, universities, industrial 
concerns, government agencies, churches, clubs and homes the world 
over—and you will understand why Ampro provides continuous, effi- 
cient operation under the most adverse conditions. 

For full details on Ampro 8 mm. and 16 mm. projection 
equipment, write to Ampro Corporation, Chicago 18, Ill. 
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7 Peace terms every man 


STEWART FENCE should make WOW! 


The war is still on . . . and will be for 
some time to come. 


But right now—before the war ends 
—every man in America has an un- 
precedented opportunity to make 
terms with himself for his own peace 
..- his peace of mind. 


For now, as never before, a man 
should look at his wife and family and 
say, “What can I offer them for the 
future?” 


And now, as never before, a man in 
America has a chance to answer this 
question—an opportunity to provide 
for the future. 





That opportunity is War Bonds. No @ 
doubt you are buying War Bonds 
through the Payroll Saving Plan. Ar- é 
range to buy more War Bonds. All you 
can afford. ® 


@ Although the manufacture of Stewart Fence is re- What’s even more important —don’t 
stricted, except for certain protective purposes, it’s not too cash in those War Bonds before they , 
early to plan for your future requirements. Right now mature. Stick them away in a safe 
baseball and tennis court chain link wire backstops are place—and forget about them till you “ 
available to those participating in the U. S. Office of Edu- can reap the full harvest on them. 
cation Victory Corps Program, and other preducts may be Now is the time to make your plans 
had subject to favorable action on an appeal to WPB. Tell for peace of mind. Buy War Bonds and 
us what you need, and we’ll be glad to send complete infor- hold onto them! 

mation. If you are interested in fence, ask for Catalog No. 79. 





THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. THE 


1236 Stewart Block, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
NATION’S 


SCHOOLS 
IRON ana WIRE | 
This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement 
FE N E ty — prepared . nder auspices of Treasury 
Department and War Advertising Counc’] 
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ate we won’t be bringing 
Royal Steel Folding Chairs to you 
as soon as we'd hoped. Sorry 
you'll have to continue being pa- 
tient a while longer. For now that 
conditions have changed, we’ve 
scrapped every inch of over- 


optimism—and have gone back 





to work for Victory! 

. But our postwar 'plans are still 
-_ the same... to offer Royal Steel 

° o Folding Chairs with all the familiar 

features, plus plenty of new ones 

to make you. glad you waited. 


The Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 





N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, IIL. 


LINE OF TOMORROW 


Vetal Furniture Since 9 


\ \ j ; 
Royal Steel ET Chairs « Royalchnome. e Royal Housewares 
OisFinC tive FuRMTUeE 
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Sheluing FOR 6000 VOLUMES... 





When this library was an unorganized collection of 300 books College p Sf, The 
in the rear of the auditorium, school officials dreamed of a fine or gh § 
library, properly housed. In 1943, when this new library was Atlanta Choo}, 
completed, those dreams had come true! Nor was the lesson of Offe,, TOo . 
the dreams forgotten—the lesson that libraries, to be vital, must h D real; 

Th oe 95 , a a ae ream Clize 

grow. Ihe present collection of 2500 volumes serves a student S for s, 
body of 375 well. But GAYLORD Shelving—planned for the ° future 


future, will house 6000 volumes! It is a library built for the future, 
a future in which its sturdy GAYLORD 
Furniture, in soft maple—to harmonize with 
suave green walls and rust and brown asphalt 
floors—will be young-looking, beautiful, and 
as serviceable as now! 
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dding safety to unsurpassed qualities of 

ility, d , Skid f 

CON-SOL SKIDPROOF eee: ae Se See See 

j 7 -bas vax, is the ideal fi finish 

MUVASSMATTAMMAROL MUU TERM or stores, oftces, schole and factories — around 
BEAUTIFUL AND SAFE! 


work benches, machines, in corridors, gymnasiums, 
dining rooms, kitchens — wherever accidents from 
slips and falls occur. 
Skidproof, although difficult to wear off, can be 
washed off instantly with ammonia and water to 


0 R D E R A T R | A L take with it all black rubber burns, mars, stains 


and other surface blemishes. Quickly and easily re- 
G A l L 0 N You / applied, Skidproof dries to a hard high gloss in an 
hour and makes every floor as bright and spotless 
as new. 
Skidproof preserves and protects the most delicate 
colors —has no harmful chemical reaction — can be 
used wherever wax is safe, on linoleum, cork, rubber, 
tile, asphalt and any type or finish wood floor. 
Skidproof will protect employes, customers, students 
and guests against hazards and injuries —will keep 
floors shiny and new. with minimum trouble and cost. 








CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, 
1470 S. VANDEVENTER...ST. LOUIS 190, 


sista ee = | 
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DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING. “Open up” class- 






























room walls with windows and you'll accom- 

° ob S plish two highly desirable results. You'll 

Ww \ provide better daylighting for every part of 

& f e do the room, and create a more cheerful feeling, 
can with a view that is an antidote to restlessness. 


You can now use larger windows without 

creating a problem of excessive heat loss. 

rh at ke Thermopane, the new L*O-F windowpane that 

a insulates, makes this possible. This hermeti- 

cally-sealed, double-glass unit is clear, per- 

mitting a full view of outdoors. Write for 
full information. 




















































“CHECK - UP” MIRROR. The 
back of a washroom exit screen 
is an excellent place for a full- 
length mirror. Studentscancheck 
their clothes before leaving. 











TABLE TOPS. Pride in the home 


rs economics department is en- 
h hanced by sparkling table tops 
i of L:O-F Vitrolite. This smooth 


glass surface is easy to keep im- 
maculately clean. It won’t stain 
or absorb liquids. It is not 
easily marked and never needs 
refinishing. 


GLASS combines beauty with practical qualities. It has lucent or opaque. Your architect can use these prop- 
a hard, smooth finish that has remarkable resistance erties of glass to help make your school building more 
to weathering, chemicals, abrasion and corrosion. It beautiful and more efficient. Discuss it with him. 
can be tempered to give it amazing resistance to im- Libbey-Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 2235 Nicholas Build- 
pact or thermal shock. You can have it clear, trans- ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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a Gueat Name in GLASS 
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Another life saved... but 


more nurses are needed! 






OUNDS treated promptly are saving the 
lives of fighting men. Military hespitals 
are bringing about miracles of convalescence. 
But casualty lists are mounting. More nurses 
are urgently needed at once, so that no stricken 


hero shall suffer lack of proper care. 
proy 


Educators can help 
Educators can assist the recruiting of nurses 
by urging their friends or former pupils, if un- 
trained, to enroll in a home nursing or nurse’s 
aide course—and emphasizing the need for reg- 
istered nurses to join the Army Nurse Corps. 
For full information write your local Red Cross 
chapter, or communicate with the Surgeon 
General, U. S. Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
By spreading the appeal you can help 


save more lives. 


This advertisement is contributed to the 
Army Nurse Corps recruiting program. 


oAnetcan Seating Company 





VORLD'S LEADER IN PUEBLIC SEATING 
















| THE NEW MODEL 1-A 


JACKSON DISHWASHER 


MEETS ALL 
SANITARY REQUIREMENTS 





ECONOMICAL 

EASY TO INSTALL 

FOOL PROOF 

_ HIGH SPEED 

_ EFFICIENT 
SPACE SAVING 








Our years of experience in this field have 
now preduced a compact, high speed dish- 


washer. 


The 1-A is small but sturdy, fast but effi- 
cient. It is ideal for washing glasses, ice 
cream dishes and silverware as well as china- 


ware of all kinds. 


p> 
SPECIAL 
FEATURE 
of 
1-A WASHER 





Basket for glass and silverware is part of 1-A’s 
standard equipment; sturdy all-steel wire welded 
construction. 


Write for complete information on all Jackson 


models, (Delivery subject to W.P.B. approval.) 


maz JACKSON secoussnce conan 


3703 East 93rd Street + Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Dishwashing Specialists Since 1925 
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Commercial Sales 


Projector Division 
Department 402 


The combination of rear pro- 
jection within a specially de- 
signed cabinet, plus a special 
lens and screen, eliminates 
the need of darkened rooms. 
This 16 mm. sound projector 


contains all operating parts— 


projector and amplifier, | 


screen, speaker, and controls 
...a self-contained unit... 
easily used in any classroom. 
Size of the Sono-Vision screen 
permits picture exhibition be- 
fore classes that in size far 
exceed the average number. 
Write for detailed informa- 
tion regarding the use of 
Sono-Vision after V-E Day. 


ILLS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


4100 Fullerton Avenue - Chicago 39, Illinois 
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b_Hillyard’s Super GYM FINISH 
mm. \on our floor we dont worry: / 















~z*kKezKe KK KX 
HILLYARD. PRODUCTS 
iN THE NATION'S 
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Hillyard Floor Treatments and "fiaintenance = 7 





























SERVICE INMANY 4 Products, Produced and tested through many "JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
DEFENSE PLANTS “years of research and actual “wearing condi- 
tions” amply protect every type of floor surface 
AND ARMY CAMPS from extreme wear . . . add lasting beauty, with 

intenance and economy. 
THROUGHOUT THE U.S.A Pend 

F FREE ... Send for your copy of our new book on 
60 





























Four complete books in one... 
laboratory equipment for Junior 
and Senior High 
Schools and Junior 


Colleges. 


Instructors’ 
Equipment 
Section 















Planning 
Section 






Student Table 


vate One of many new designs contained in our catalog is this No. 


L-2216 two-student biology table. Check these practical features 

. .. open book compartments for each pupil . . . ample. knee space 
. cupboard compartments for dissecting trays . . . 8 drawers 
: po strong Ebonite top. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN NS-3-45 


Please reserve a copy of the new laboratory catalog for me. 


Storage Case 





Name 


RESERVE YOUR COPY aa Biel 
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Clack this Liat! 
—NO OBLIGATION— 


Look around your kitchen and 
list the utensils needed. We will 
gladly notify you of availability 
and costs. 


HOW MANY? 
RET AES SERIE. Meee ceo 
STORAGE CONTAINERS _ 
STEAM TABLE INSETS __— 
SPONGE KETTLES 

Mixing 
BOWLS Baker 
Beating 
LIQUID MEASURE Pao 
ES Rn ae 
MEAT LOAF PANS 
EY TU 
STEAM TABLE PANS Fe sihe 2 tes 
Deep (] Shallow () 
EEE Re eel 
PIE PLATES 
PLATTERS 
SCOOPS 
LADLES 
SPOONS 
SKIMMERS 
ES ees a 
Plain [] Compartment [] 

SN  ERIRRRRE <a GREE 
I are ca ae 
EEE eer ee 
ca. Coo. 
FRY PANS 
SAUCE PANS 
SAUCE POTS 
URN CUPS 


Company 
Address 
Signed by 
— MAIL TODAY — 





LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., WOODHAVEN 21, N.Y. 
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eee Pittsburgh announced the 
science of COLOR DYNAMICS a 
year ago, educators everywhere are 
learning more about the purposeful 
use of energy in color to assist pupils 
and teachers in their work. 


Through the years it was customary 
to paint all school rooms in traditional 
ivory, light buff or tan. 


Teoday—by applying the principles 
of COLOR DYNAMICS, modern 
schools are being given color arrange- 
ments in keeping with the activities 
which take place within them. 


Class rooms are painted in tones of 
color which diffuse instead of reflect 





3 
I 
I! 





Color Dynamics.. 


Pittsburgh’s new science utilizes energy in color 
to make modern schools more inviting—and to increase 
efficiency of pupils and teachers. 


@ An example of an up-to-date and modern study, deco- 
rated in accordance with COLOR DYNAMIC principles. 


light. They lessen eye fatigue, assist 
concentration and stimulate energy. 


Libraries have become more peaceful 
and quiet, cafeterias brighter and more 
cheerful, foyers friendlier and more 
inviting. Auditoriums give the im- 
pression of being open courts. 


Proper colors also create visual 
changes in size and shape. Rooms can 
be painted to seem more 
spacious, halls wider and 
brighter, ceilings higher or 
lower—at will. 


Wherever the principles of 
COLOR DYNAMICS are 
followed, the efficiency and 

















morale of both pupils and teachers 
will be improved. 


And when you specify Pittsburgh 
Paints—you get adequate paint pro- 
tection. Made of “Vitolized Oils,” 
Pittsburgh Paints are more easily ap- 
plied, stay live, tough, elastic—and 
last indefinitely! 


For a comprehensive explanation 
of Pittsburgh’s science based 
upon the simple reactions of hu- 
man beings to color, write today 
for your FREE copy of COLOR 
DYNAMICS. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., Paint Division, Dept. 
NS-3, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


AINTS 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH 


ip “TSBURGH 


STANDS FOR 


QUALITY PAINT 


AND GLASS 
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Student Interest — fundamental requisite for learning — needs no en- 
couragement when motion pictures are shown in school auditoriums. 
With selected subject matter rich in informational value, you have 
basic ingredients for stimulated interest.and wider knowledge in all 
related courses. 
Ask your Visual Education Dealer or write for THE SCHOOL 
LIST of 16mm sound films — carefully chosen for school exhibition 


from the best in motion pictures. 


FILMS INCORPORATED 


330 W. 42nd St., New York18 109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1 1709 W.8 St., Los Angeles 14 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1 101 Marietta St., Atlanta3 314 S.W. 9th Ave., Portland 5 

























DeVRY Triple-PurposeSlide- 
film Projector (Left) for (1) 
2’ x 2” paper and glass slides; 
(2) for single-frame slide- 
film; (3) for double-frame 
slidefilm—with motor driven 
forced-air cooling. 


DEVRY High-Impedance 
Microphones (Right)—either 
dynamic or crystal—deliver 
high-quality reproduction. 
Fit any standard stand. 


DeVRY Phono-Record Turn- 
tables—two-speed operation 
—33 1-3 and 78 RPM—take 
records up to 16". True-track- 
ing crystal pickup arm. For 
60 cycle A.C. operation only. 





DeVRY steropticon with lamp capacity up to 1000- 
watts for 3'4” x 4” slides. 


DeVRY slide projector 
with 300-watt lamp for 2” 
x 2” paper or glass slides. 


ee ——— 


The DEVRY SCHOOL SUPPLY 
DEALER in your state is in posi- 
tion to supply you with a complete 
line of audio-visual equipment— 
from the famed DEVRY 16mm 
sound-on-film projector to acces- 
sories. Make him your headquar- 
ters for projected teaching aids. 
Mail coupon below for our NEW cat- 
alog of visual teaching equipment 
you can buy now. Remember: 
When you “buy DEVRY”, you buy 
assurance of a name that for 32 years 
has been an outstanding one in the 
field of Visual Education. 





























DEVRY motion picture screens are sized from 
30” x 40” to 20’ x 20’—portable, ceiling, wall, 
wall & ceiling models. Immediately available. 






r ee 
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DeVRY Model 16-1966 is a 3-purpose projector 
for sound or silent films: true-to-life color, with- 
out extra equipment. Separate amplifier & speaker 
provides indoor or outdoor P.A. facilities. 



































SHOOT your own school movies with a 
DeVRY 16 mm motion picture camera—proud 
brother of 35mm DeVRYS that shot Acad- 
emy-Award-winning “DESERT VICTORY.” 





AN OUTSTANDING NAME IN THE FIELD OF VISUAL EDUCATION ' SEND FOR THIS FREE CATALOG Pig ! 1 
' 
' . 
i DeVRY CORPORATION : 
: 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois—Dept. NS-B3 : 
: Free and without obligation, pl mail me a copy of your $ 
8 new 1945 catalog of now-availaiiVisual teaching equipment. }{ 
8 BS . 
DeNE <5 25. EN ot dectacdthasedecesdus > ae Title H 
° e. ' 
Dp PROJEL ® . ’ 
~ MoTiON PICTURE CAMERAS AND ° Ds ob cbse recs csegecoesnesescews s Bo ccccceccccceesbesovedeesooses 
H i : ‘ + a ’ 
| \e-TIME WINNER BS Address........000cccceeieeeegs OS Tae cs oa ad 
DeVRY ALONE has Earned FOUR Comneine Army Ney “Es 4 City a : 
f "for Excellence in the Production of Motion Pi Sowad Equinn i 











FIRST STEP IN 
YOUR POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


Modemize wtth 









CALL IN YOUR 
ARCHITECT OR 
ENGINEER 











E believe that in the 
early days of recon- 
struction, school boards 
# will find it easier — because 
= of expected shortages—to 
undertake and complete 


a 
¥ the modernizing of old 
schools before the con- 
s A 
struction of new ones. For 
® 


new schools OR old, the 
"= Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit 
“= Ventilator is ready NOW. 


EE 


SALEM GRAMMAR SCHOOL Built in 1905 

















GRANT STREET SCHOOL 


HERE’S HOW THEY MODERNIZED IN SALEM, N. J. 


Highly satisfactory results from previous Syncretizer 
installations led the Salem Board of Education to choose 
Nesbitt to modernize three additional old schools. Nesbitt 
Syncretizers were installed in thirty-three classrooms. A 
comparison of fuel consumption showed a 20 per cent 
saving in coal. Still more important were the improved 
health conditions and better attendance records. 

We'd like to tell you more about the Syncretizer, espe- 
cially about the double-rein control of air-stream tempera- 
ture and room temperature.controls to prevent cold drafts 
and overheating. Write for further data. 


THE SYNCRETIZER IS MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC, HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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MESIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION : 
MODERN LANGUAGE: is - 
ELECTRONICS oe 


PUBLIC ADDRESS cae 
BROADCAST RECORDING 
EURRENT HISTORY 
SCRIPT WRITING 
DRAMA 


* 
* 


‘A Wise Scepticism 












ee SOUND FAITHFULLY 
RECORDED FOR 
‘SELF-CRITICISM 





Fairchild 
Portable Recorder 


IS THE FIRST ATTRIBUTE OF A GOOD CRITIC’? Lowell 


Believe slowly in buying sound equipment. 

Remember always, any recording that falls short of natural- 
ness has no place in the classroom — and represents an educa- 
tional investment of dubious value. 

So determine the degree of naturalness carefully — not on 
an approximate hearing basis — but on a basis of scientific 
measurement. Have the head of your physics department check 
the ‘light method’ frequency patterns which scientifically de- 
termine the freedom of Fairchild recording equipment from 
objectionable peaks or depressions within audible limits. 

Peaks and depressions affect the overtones of the original 
sound, They produce a falsity which caricatures the original 








voice or music. They destroy the true comparative basis of 
self-criticism — naturalness! 

Know definitely whether you're buying 60% to 70% of 
perfection in sound reproduction — to secure a low initial 
price tag. Or whether you're buying full naturalness. The 
initial cost will be higher. But the per-year outlay will be 
lower for the easier-to-live-with quality and the far longer 
life of the Fairchild Portable Recorder. 

Fairchild Portable Recorder descriptive and priority data 
are available. Address New York Office: 475 — 10th Avenue, 
New York 18; Plant: 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N.Y. 


CAMERA 





AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
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To Honor Your Boys and Girls 
In the Service of Our Country 


. A Victory Cast Honor 
Roll Plaque, beautifully 
mounted, is an endur- 
ing tribute to their sac- 
rifice and an inspira- 
tion to your present 
student body... Each 
plaque is artistically 
designed to suit the 
architecture of the 
building for which it is 
ordered . .. Carefully 
executed in a newly 
developed non-critical 
material, with raised 
letters, it has the 
same appearance as 
solid bronze. 


DRAPER DUAL SHADING STEEL SASH 


Here is the most effective method of hanging translucent Double Roller 
Shades on multiple units of steel sash and without interference, applying 
a unit of darkening shades to cover the entire window opening. 


The Draper Style V Double Roller Shade attaches to the steel sash with 
special fixtures that allow complete demountability of the V light shield 
which supports the two roller shades and the locking pulley of the upper 
shade is removable from a bracket. This removal of the shade does not 
disturb the fastening fixtures and allows for cleaner maintenance of both 
the window shade and the window. 





Arrange now for 
Postwar Bronze 
Tablets. Avoid 

delay later. 











The black shades of the X-L Unit that overlap one on another and onto 





the wall at the sides of the opening are used independently of the A free full-size drawing of the plaque desired will be made on request. 
translucent shades on the sash, or both sets of shades may be used at 


‘ Send for illustrated literature without obligation. 
the same time. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” since 1927 








Should you be planning new buildings, we shall be happy to send, free 
on request, our Architects’ Manual No. A-40. 


Manufactured by 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
Dept. NS-3 Spiceland, Indiana 

















AGE ¢ ENCE“ 1883 


© AMERICA'S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 






- oy N a! EY a 
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FAMOUS FOR LONG SERVICE 






McArthur Super-Turk and Super- 
Gym School Towels are break- 
ing all records for length of 


service in school locker rooms 
























the country over. You'll want these 


Waybe You CAN Havea Fence | - 


@ If you have been gambling on the safety of lives and 








quality towels in your 


hool af i . Writ 
property because of the lack of a fence, don't continue the ee See oe 





for the economical 


McArthur School Plan, now. 


risk. If you have proper priorities you can have a sturdy 





Page Chain Link Fence. Or if you now have this safeguard, 
have it inspected and reconditioned if necessary. Consult the 






long-experienced Page Fence firm near you on all fence plans, 






including repairs and moving. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will 






send name of Association member nearest you. Address PAGE 
FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 













PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN |ROUTE 




















Of) 88 wie 1's submarine is about 283 
years older than the Wrights’ airplane. 
Great as are the improvements in under- 
water vessels, their held of operations re- 
mains fenced in. 

The first heavier-than-air machine’s flight 
was only 120 feet. But there is no air limi- 
tation to the range of transport planes, as 
evidenced by today’s globe-circling Army 
and Navy bombers and transports. They 
can travel overseas and over everything 
else . . . and do! 

The freedom of planes to travel in any 
direction, their velocity and the fact that 
every place on earth is accessible to them, 
make close neighbors of all peoples. No one 
can be isolated from or immune to their 
effects. 

“Steam is an Englishman,’ observed 
Emerson. The people of the British Isles 
had to import in order to live. They did not 
have many exportable natural resources. 
But they had coal and Watt’s steam engine, 









BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


— 
MEHGE & WALL 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. 








so they became an industrial and seafaring 
people. 

The airplane is an American! 

We have taught the rest of the world how 
to utilize the oneness of indivisible air as a 
realm for vehicular trafic. To wit: Today 
the United States is the first global military 
power in all history. However, the solution 
of one problem creates new problems. We 
have created this problem: Will the U. S. 
continue to develop and utilize air transport 
effectively for social and economic benefits 
after the war? 

We know how to make the Machines. 

We must /earn how to mold the Minds in 
order to become an airfaring nation. 

Many teachers and school administrators 
are alert to this unprecedented challenge. 
Our purpose is to work with you in inter- 
preting the rapid changes and applying air 
transportation to human betterments. Will 
you join with us? Please write for a free 
copy of “Air Age Education News.” 





LEE ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Dean, Schoo! of Education, U. C. L. A. 


Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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years of successful experience —is ready and 
anxious to help with your equipment plans. 
Without obligation on your part, Medari’s 
consulting experts will study your needs and 
make recommendations...to help you achieve 
correct but economical installations of gym- 
nasium apparatus, basket ball backstops,. 
lockers, classroom wardrobes and gym seats, 
For. seasoned advice on school equipment 
planning, consult Medart— soon. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY + 3535 DEKALB ST. + ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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New Fluorescent Light 


: Provides Ease of Reading 


- 

For critical eye tasks, the Edwin F. Guth Company 
has developed a néw “luminous indirect” fluorescent light 
it is calling the Cadet. The light is suspended from 24 
inches to 30 inches from the ceiling in individual or 
end-to-end lighting arrangements. The deflectors are a 
translucent cream white and reflect the light 90 per cent 
upward and 10 per cent downward. The company states 





that the vertical illumination will ensure ease of reading 
on inclined as well as on flat planes and will eliminate 
direct glare and almost all reflected glare. The Cadet 
fixture is made in 48, 60 and 96 inch lengths for 40 watt, 
100 watt and 40 watt F. lamps, respectively. It has recently 
been installed in the study rooms at West Point.—The 
Edwin F. Guth Company, 2621 Washington Avenue, St. 


Louis 3. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS203 


Vegex Vegetable Seasoning 


Enhances Flavor of Foods 


To bring out the underlying flavors of food, the Vegex 
Company has developed a vegetable seasoning for institu- 
tional use. A hydrolyzed vegetable protein, it contains about 
50 per cent solids. 

Rich in amino acids, Vegex contains no spices or vinegar 
and can be used to make a mild tasting broth. The same 
product was formerly sold by Standard Brands under the 
name of Stox. The company also offers a quickly prepared 
dry gravy mix of meaty flavor—Vegex Company, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS204 


Holt Floor Machines be 


New Features Announced 


A new self-leveling brush has been perfected that will 
become standard equipment on Holt floor polishers. This 
new development eliminates brush whipping and prevents 
the polishing machine from jumping or hopping when it 
passes over rough or irregular surfaces. Torque stress is 
kept at a minimum. The manufacturer states that this new 
feature will provide longer life for both the machine and 
the brush and will give a uniform operation. 


Address manufacturers for further details or use Readers’ Service blank on page 115 


Holt sanding machines are featuring a demountable 
drum of sponge rubber which permits instant change of the 
rubber cushion on the machine, eliminating the former loss 
of labor and also of time spent waiting for cement to dry 
when repairs become necessary. School maintenance men 
will find that their Holt sanders can now be kept in opera- 
tion at all time —Holt Manufacturing Company, 255 Twelfth 
Street, Oakland 7, Calif. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS205 


Cold Cathode Lamp 
And Fixtures Made Available 


General Luminescent Corporation is manufacturing a cold 
cathode fluorescent lamp that will operate on low voltage. 
This lamp is different from the hot cathode lamp of today 
which operates at high temperatures and therefore starts 
slowly and wears out faster. Prior to the development of 
this lamp, cold cathode lamps could be operated only on 
high voltages. 

The “Colovolt” fluorescent lamp has a life -expectancy of 
10,000 hours; it is instantaneous in starting and does not 
flicker. It is guaranteed for one year against breakage. 


The company is also making available new commercial 
“Simplicity” lighting fixtures for 93 inch cold cathode 
lamps and assemblies for continuous line lightings. The 
lighting units are free of dust collecting areas and have 
no reflectors. Easy to install, they are furnished completely 
wired with ballasts in a flat white enamel finish. The 
bottom cover is removable for easy replacement of lamps. 
The unit operates on 110 to 125 volts, 60 cycle A.C.— 
General Luminescent Corporation, 638 Federal Street, Chi- 
cago 5. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS206 


4 


Fluorescent Life Ratings 
Announced by Westinghouse 


Because of the importance in planning maintenance 
programs and calculating the cost of light, Westinghouse 
has revealed new life ratings for 6, 8, 15, 20 and 30 watt 
Westinghouse white and daylight fluorescent lamps. The 
ratings are based on information from service and laboratory 
life tests. : 

For example, for an 8 watt fluorescent lamp, the rated 
average life is 1500 hours and approximately 75 per cent 
of initial lumens per watt at 70 per cent of rated life. The 
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Sanax 


WAX 
CLEANER 
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THE LIFE OF YOUR 
YU APPLICATIONS 


Clear water used on waxed floors takes off ap- 
proximately 40% of the wax. You can eliminate 
much of that waste, when machine scrubbing or 
damp mopping to remove dust, by using Sanax 
Wax Cleaner. Sanax not only speeds removal 
of dirt, oil, and grease, but it puts back wax at 
one and the same time—conserving your wax 
supply and saving frequent refinishing. 


Sanax is for all types of floors. It leaves a beau- 
tiful non-skid finish. And because it is so heavy 
in density, Sanax is economical to use— 
requires but two ounces to a gallon of water. 
Especially recommended for linoleum, wood, 
tile, terrazzo, marble, and composition floors. 
Put up in 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon containers. 


For removing wax prior to rewaxing, use 


Solarbrite, the neutral scrub soap that’s 

) made of pure vegetable oils. Solarbrite, 
too, is heavy in density and goes farther. 

\eE, In 1, 5, 30, and 55-gallon containers. 


For consultation or liter- 
ature on Sanax,. Solar- 
brite, and the complete 
line of Finnell-Processed 
Spirit and Waiter Waxes, 
phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 203 East 
Street, Elkhart. Indiana. 












ore. ‘ 4, 
FINNELL SYSTEM art 
s IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 

CITIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


_ 
Pioneers and Specialisls ia 
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rated average life is under specified test conditions, including 
such factors as operation on A.C. circuits at rated voltage, 
the use of starters and ballast, or transformers of proper 


design.—Westinghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N.-J. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS207 





NEW CATALOGS 





Ways of Weather 
Told in Westinghouse Pamphlet 

The ways of weather and climate and how they reach 
into our daily lives are attractively presented in Bulletin 
No. 2 of the Little Science Series of Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. 
Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30. “Man’s Heritage of the Skies” 
is written especially for use in schools. 

The bulletin explains how to make a simple mercury 
barometer and why we have seasons, illustrates the dif- 
ferent kinds of clouds and gives a typical weather map 
showing cold fronts and warm fronts. The instruments a 
meteorologist uses to study weather are pictured. 

A “Things You Can Do” section suggests activities a 
class can perform in studying weather. Included in these 
suggestions are directions for making a homemade device 
to measure humidity. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS208 





Two Bulletins on Fire Extinguishers 
Help Explain Their Use 

The seven basic types of fire extinguishers in everyday 
use are described in “Your Fire Protection Insurance Policy,” 
one of the two pieces of literature offered by the General 
Detroit Corporation, 2270 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 7. 
Information is given concerning the classes of fire each 
extinguisher is designed to combat most effectively. Con- 
struction specifications and Underwriters Laboratories classi- 
fications are also included. 

“So Swift, So Safe, So Sure” discusses the uses of the 
corporation’s vaporizing liquid type of extinguisher and 
contains a full-size illustration of the extinguisher. Drawings 
illustrate methods of using this type of extinguisher in an 
emergency. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS209 


History of the Telephone 
Is Told in Catalog 

The rdle of communications weapons in modern war- 
fare is described in a 40 page booklet entitled “Circuits 
for Victory,” distributed by Western Electric Company, 195 
Broadway, New York City 7. The booklet is highly illus- 
trated and features a chart in four colors revealing in sim- 
plified form the interrelation of military and naval com- 
munications units. 

One highlight of the book is a series of paintings re- 
produced in four colors showing three dramatic events in 


Address manufacturers for further details or use Readers’ Service blank on page 115 
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‘BE SURE 


Your Textbooks are in Condition Now to meet 
the Strain and Wear of the Next Few Years. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


make the Books Now in Use Last One to Three Years Longer 
—as well as keep them clean, neat and sanitary. 


With the Paper Scarcity and Textbook Shortage—the 
Schools cannot find a more practical way of helping 
the War Effort than Saving Books! 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 














For prompt service, turn 
up the clock! 


Order next term’s locks 
now! 


For nearly a quarter century, we 
at Ludley have been giving 
prompt, reliable service to schools 
throughout America. We want to 
continue to do so, but we need 
your help. Let us know your 
needs now. Then you can get de- 
liveries this summer or fall on the 
dot. 















Carefully designed thru- 
out with form-fitting 
seat and back rest to in- 
duce good posture, lux- 
ufious comfort, and long 
life durability. Made of 
selected hardwoods in a 
blond shaded or walnut, 
varnished finish. Opens 
and folds easily and 
stacks compactly. 


The two combination padlocks 
shown here are the most popular 
school locks in the country. Com- 
pare them with others and it will 
quickly be apparent that Dudley 
offers a greater measure of pro- 
tection, greater freedom, from ad- 
ministration problems. Built-in 
locker locks and master-keyed 
combinations also _ available. 
AA2MRO rating. Write us today. 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. + GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 570 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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This 
ceiling 
raises 
grades 


Give young people the proper schoolroom con- 
ditions—correct light, comfort, quiet—and 
you help them do their best! 


Nu-Wood, 
finish, provides the proper environment to 


the multiple-benefit interior 
help children concentrate . . . do better school 
work. The unusually high light-reflective fac- 
tor of Nu-Wood Sta-Lite (more than 76%) 
makes rooms lighter . . . brighter. Nu-Wood 
on walls improves acoustics—eliminates an- 
noying echoes. Its insulating qualities help 
save fuel . . . help keep rooms warm and com- 
fortable in the wintertime . cool in the 
summertime. Nu-Wood comes in a variety of 
attractive, soft, fadeproof colors—to give 
schoolrooms lasting new beauty. 

Nu-Wood is low in cost and easy to apply. 
It is available now to solve your maintenance 
problems for years to come! Mail the coupon 
today for full information. 


INSULATING 
INTERIOR 
FINISH 





BALSAM-WOOL * Products of Weyerhaeuser * NU-WOOD 





! 

1 WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 203-3, First National Bank Bldg. 
! 







Coupon Today! 


u-Wood for: 1) New Construction 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: I want to know more a 


I Set ES, 





© Remodeling. Please send me your FREE Nu-Wood Color Guide. 
<« 
Name... . , - } SS 
EE & din 6 Eas <0 6 oad ae cea dx OW eo 0a 8 5 Rb a wo ab Os 56 56R0 Ss 64660856085 
City - GEE txn side taacceenkowd State . - f 
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telephone history. It projects the success of modern com- 
munications equipment in war against the background of 
Western’s seventy-five years of designing and manufactur- 
ing telephone and communications facilities. Improvements 
in design and methods by Western and Bell system are 
illustrated. " 


e When inquiring, refer to NS210 


Bureau of Standards Circulars 
Interpret Care of Floors 


Numerous requests from the public have prompted the 
National Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., to issue letter circulars 
LC 764 and LC 765 on “The Care of Floors” and “Floor 
Oils.” 
has been revised to bring the subject matter into accord 


“The Care of Floors” was first issued in 1933 but 


with more recent practices. 

Cleaning procedures and refinishing processes of wood 
floors are interpreted, together with formulas for manu- 
facturing waxes and polishes. The circular tells the best 
methods for cleaning cement, ceramic tile and _ terrazzo, 
marble and travertine, linoleum and rubber, cork tile, asphalt 
tile and mastic, plastic magnesia and slate tile floors. In- 
cluded is a list of references used and additional government 
publications that can be purchased from the superintendent 
of documents for 5 cents a copy. 

“Floor Oils” is a one page sheet stating the types of 
floor treatments. Both circulars can be obtained free of 
charge. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS211 





FILM RELEASES 





Freedom Rides on Rubber—l16 mm. 2/4 reels. Tells 
the story of synthetic rubber in simple terms and demon- 
strates how America was abie to overcome the threat to 
our war effort when our natural rubber supply was cut 
off from the East Indies. A free film—yY.M.C.A., Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City 17. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS212 


The Ramparts We Build—16 mm. 3 reels. A dramatiza- 
tion of how Westinghouse was able to convert its resources 
to war production. John Nesbitt is the narrator. A free 
film.—Motion Picture Division, General Advertising De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 101, Pittsburgh 30. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS213 


The Teeth—16 mm. sound. 1 reel. Reveals the develop- 
ment and care of the teeth by animated drawings and direct 
photography. Presents the growth of teeth from the time 
the first tooth bud appears in the three month old embryo 
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An Effective Way to 
Destroy Obnoxious Odors! 





When applied to surfaces or areas where ob- 
noxious odors exist or persist, Oakite Tri-San 
will prove unusually effective. Odors dis- 
appear quickly . . . COMPLETELY! 


Solutions of Oakite Tri-San have no odor... 
leave none. In addition to speedily destroy- 
ing odors, it cleans and disinfects in the same 
simple operation. Oakite Tri-San is extremely 
economical . . . costs but a few pennies a 
gallon. 


Details describing its many outstanding ad- 
vantages sent on request. Write TODAY. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,28D Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y, 


Technical Service Representotives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United Stotes and Canada 
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AMAZING PERFORMANCE 


is always achieved with 
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Brilliant, sharp film projection, clarity of sound, 
and freedom from mechanical difficulties have 
established Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors as 
the standard of comparison. Their advanced de- 
sign, strong construction and careful assembly 
assure continuous, uninterrupted operation—THE 


KIND OF PROJECTOR SCHOOLS PREFER. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on- 
Film Projectors for over 25 years to 
Dealers and Users. 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR CO. 


1814 ORCHARD STREET * CHICAGO 14 


1 
NORTON 


Positive Door Control 





































The illustration shows how the Norton rack and pinion principle gives 
the Norton Door Closer its even movement—how it prevents any 
surge or slam and eliminates strain on hinges and doors. Note how 
the rolling action of the teeth moves the piston at a specified, uniform 
speed at all points, thus keeping the door under absolute control 


| during the entire closing movement. This all-steel rack and pinion 


mechanism is only one of the important reasons why Norton Door 
Closers are First Choice—in Peace or War. Norton Door Closers 
are available NOW for essential civilian and military requirements. 


= = NORTON 


DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 











2902 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 
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Like a watch, a lock is no better than its internal mechan- 
ism. You cannot judge the security and serviceability of 
a lock from its ousiiile appearance. True, most all Self- 
Locking Shackle Locks look more or less alike—but when 
it comes to quality and construction of the inside working 
parts, that is where there is a difference. 


National Lock Combination Self-Locking Shackle Locks 
are constructed to give years of faithful service with a 
minimum of maintenance. If you could look inside of a 
National Lock Shackle Lock, you would find the reason 
why. You would see precision made parts that are de- 
signed for long and dependable service. The heavy rust- 
proof case that houses these parts is of double, steel 
construction. Investigate National Lock Self-Locking 
Shackle Locks. Though of superior construction, they cost 
no more than ordinary locks. 


TWO STYLES NOW AVAILABLE 


No. 264 (Illustrated at top left). A heavy duty Master- 
Keyed Shackle Lock. Double Steel Case construction with 





QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 
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until the appearance of the final permanent tooth in the 
late teens. An Erpi film.—Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS214 


The Lumberman—1l6 mm. sound. 800 feet. The life 
and work of a lumberman in the Northwest at the foot 
of Mount Hood. Gives in detail the actual procedure of 
felling trees and transporting them to the mill.—Frith 
Films, Box 565, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS215 


As Our Boyhood Is—16 mm. 2 reels. An account of 
the education of Negroes in rural areas. Shows the progress 
that has been made but reveals the worst as well as the 
best in their situation and emphasizes the need for more 
work to be done.—Educational Film Library Association, 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS216 


The Peopie’s Bank—16 mm. sound. 20 minutes. Illustrates 
how community cooperation has helped solve emergency 
problems by telling the story of the purpose and growth 
of credit unions in fishing, mining, farming and industrial 
communities and settlements. The film is set in Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
with town and farm families taking part.—Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City 19. 


© When inquiring; refer to NS217 





PLANNED FOR THE FUTURE 














full 5/16” diameter shackle. Master key permits imme- N 
diate access to each locker by authorized custodian. tl 
Cc 
No. 265 (Illustrated at top right). Same top quality con- New Differential Models s 
struction as lock described above except without master- u ; a 
key feature. Hundreds of thousands in daily use in schools, Will Give Better Performance ti 
colleges, and shops everywhere. When shackle of lock is ; mre , ti 
opened, dial is locked against rotation. In addition to preventing skidding and stalling caused by . 
ss ; one wheel spinning, the new Thornton automatic-locking 0 
Available under MRO priority when in ip ~ oo & : es it 
accordance with CMP Regulation No. 5A. differential is interchangeable with the standard differential 
used on various popular makes of trucks and buses. This 
Pree LOCK RECORD BOOK requires no alteration of the axle shafts or timing of the | 
e » q 
With every order of 100 locks or more we assembly for proper operation. | 
will include FREE OF CHARGE this attractive, of *tr9, The driving clutch faces are of greater diameter and 
durable, loose-leaf leatherette covered and N he os Braga pee ae aia lels 
appropriately inscribed RECORD BOOK, con- Sf RUMDCS, WHER 15 an pa Bh ace over the older models, 
taining charts for record of ssS2s5 the manufacturer states. These changes will give longer 
your Combination Locks. life to the new assembly models by reducing pressures on 
A handy record of your h : ) j ; 
locks all under one cover. the unit. t. 
Get yours today! The models installed in military trucks have been used 
in the soft sand of beaches and on muddy battlefields. V 
N 
s*x* 


W.P.B. has released a portion for essential civilian use under 


order L-158.—Thornton Tandem Company, 8701 Grinnell 





NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 









| Although production has been for military purposes, the 


Avenue, Detroit. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS218 


Lock Division . 


| 
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Never before have school au- 
thorities everywhere been more 
concerned with the health of 
students. Sanitary washrooms 
are considered of prime impor- Gun 
tance and Bradley Washfoun- 4,,7*?. 
tains have become recognized 


eee 
MODERN 
GYMNASIUM 
DESIGN 





Leading architects and prominent school officials the country over 


have specified Horn Folding Gym Seats and Horn Folding Partitions 
for a more modern and practical gymnasium arrangement. Get 


Horn equipment for your school, too. 









Horn offers you 30 
years of engineering 
know-how in handling 
your specific gym lay- 
out. 






HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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DURABLE... MODERN ... ECONOMICAL 








Available in ei: -CIrcu- ° ° : 
SS hove) or Which prevents collection of dirty 


WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 West 
Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Simplified installation and special 


water consumption 70%, and cut hot 
water heating costs. Bradleys elimi- 
nate faucets and provide each of 10 
stydents, washing simultaneously, 
with clean running water from a cen- 
tral sprayhead. Further sanitation is 
assured by the self-flushing drain 


water in the bowl and minimizes pos- 
sibility of contamination. BRADLEY 


Sull-circle models. 












Write today for 
Catalog 4308 
and Washroom 

Survey Sheet. /> 












TWO-SIDED PORTABLE BLACKBOARD 


e REVERSIBLE e FLEXIBLE e DURABLE 
SLATOPLATE WRITING SURFACE BOTH SIDES 


A “MUST” for 
lecture rooms, 
assembly rooms, 
shops and all spe- 
cial classes where 
portability and 
convenience are 
paramount. One 
advantage is that 
writing may be 
retained on one 
side while using 
the other side. 






















School Buyers — 
O.D.T. cancella- 
tion of conven- 
tions prevented us 
from meeting you 
last month We 
extend an invita- 
tion tc you to 
visit our offices 
whenever you are 
in Chicago. 





Comes in 5 Sizes 
3x4 ft. 314x4 ft. 


3x4], ft. 314x5 ft. 
4x6 ft. 








Blackboard is made of genuine SLATOPLATE, the 


easy to write on, easy to erase, surface 
a) 
\ 


of lasting quality. 


Write for full descriptions and prices. 
New, big catalog of school products 
and supplies mailed free, on request. 





Nw CHICAGO Vy, 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
QUALITY BLACKBOARDS FOR OVER 20-YEARS 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVE. 











Bradley features save space, reduce | 


You Get More than 
“GOOD FURNITURE” 


When You Choose KEWAUNEE Cases, 
Cabinets and Laboratory Furniture 


® Two of the plus values Kewaunee offers are: 
Time-saving Conveniences and Streamlined 
Laboratory Appearance. 


e The first is the result of many years of close 
collaboration between Kewaunee designing engi- 
neers and America’s leading Laboratory Tech- 
nicians. The second is the result of Kewaunee’s 
“Unit Assembly Plan” which also lowers pro- 
duction costs and enables us to offer famous 
Kewaunee construction in Cases, Cabinets and 
Laboratory Furniture at prices that are always 
competitive. 


Address Your Inquiry to— 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 









—-— OM a 2) 
 Aeuawice yg Ce: 
a C.G. Campbell, President 


5028 S. Center St. 
Adrian, Mich. 
Representatives in 
Principal Cities 

€ 7 * 

Kewaunee Representatives 

will be at the A.A.S.A. 

Regional Meeting, New 

York, Mar. 5&-7, Space 

A-15, Pennsylvania Hotel. 


Instructor's Table 
No. W-I5/1 

































Teach Him With 
Tools He’s Likely 
To Be Using 


When your pupils 
leave the classroom 
: and embark upon their 
Himself! chosen trade, chances 
are good that Atkins 
Silver Steel Saws will be 
the tools they choose. 
Teaching them with Atkins Saws now means 
faster learning and better work. These fine saws 
have a “feel” that is natural and keen teeth that 
hold their edges for long periods. What's more, 
their ruggedness is an extra asset in the class 
room, where green hands are likely to give saws 
a real work-out. 


Free — Wall Chart on Saw Filing 


lilustrates in detail the right way of filing and 
setting saw teeth. 19” x 25”, it's suitable for wall 
mounting. Sent to you free on request. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
471 South Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Indiana 


Agents or 
Dealers in 
All Principal 
ities the 
World Over 




























FACTUAL 


WAR paLnee 
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GATEWAY 10 GERMANY 


10 minutes Rental 50c; Sale $11.50 


A factual film account dealing with the thrilling’story of 
the liberation of the Low Countries and the freeing- of 
the Port of Antwerp. 


V. |. THE ROBOT BOMB 


9 minutes Rental 50c; Sale $10.00 


Here is the first photographic report on the robot bomb 
since censorship was lifted. In this 9-minute capsule of 
buzz-bomb terror “V.I.” brings to the screen in 16mm 
sound-on-film, a subject which will arouse its audiences 
to a vivid realization of the terror that life in London 
must be under the robot. Actual shots of the bombs being 
destroyed in mid-air. 


NEW CATALOG Available on Request 
Address Nearest Office 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago .. ‘it. 
260 California St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
1005 Taft Bidg., 1680 N. Vine ” Hollywood 28, Calif. 
1336 New York Ave., N.W. Washington §, ©. C. 
1238 Canal Building, New Orleans 12, La. 


OR ANY BRITISH CONSULATE 


ORDER THROUGH 





BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


An Agency of the 3ritish Government 
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1T DONT MUSS THINGS OR SCATTER 


Mark Twain wrote a memorable 
letter one day in 1874 — his first 
use of his new Remington Model | 
“Type-Writer”. In the Gothic 
capitals which was all the machine 


would print, he typed: 


! SAW THE THING IN BOSTON THE 


OTHER DAY & WAS GREATLY TAKEN 
WITH IT. IT HAS SEVERAL ViR- 
TUES. | BELIEVE IT WILL PRINT 


FASTER THAN 1! CAN WRITE. ONE 
MAY LEAN BACK IN HIS CHAIR 
WORK IT, IT PILES AN AWFUL 
STACK OF WORDS ON ONE PAGE. IT 
DONT MUSS THINGS OR SCATTER 
INK BLOTS AROUND. OF COURSE IT 
SAVES PAPER, 


This 71-year-old tribute has 
been followed by thousands of 


others. For Remington leader- 


116 


ship, through all the years since 
Mark Twain’s day, has been 
grounded on fundamentals: orig- 


inal engineering, superb manu- 


facturing, world-wide ma rketing.. 


Little wonder, then, that more 
Remingtons have been bought 
than any other make. 

Little wonder, too, that thou- 
sands of fingers are itching to try 


the keys of a new Remington 


EB NY 


INK BLOTS AROUND 





Rand Model Seventeen. For news 
has spread, from the Armed 
Forces, the war plants, the essen- 
tial industries who are absorbing 
our current production, that Rem- 
ington Rand has done it again... 


adding a new lightning action, a 


_ new feather touch, to a machine 


already superlative in perform- 
ance. The word is: “A new Seven- 


teen is worth waiting for!” 
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Topay’s students must compete with tomorrow’s 
conditions — with war workers trained by modern audio-visual 
methods, with returned service men who have been taught to learn 
rapidly and efficiently. Now it is more important than ever to make 
available to students the means and facilities for faster, better 
learning offered by Victor 16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment and 
specialized films. In vocational studies, for manual training, for 
the sciences, social studies and general education, Victor 16mm Magic 
is the ideal teaching and training aid. Sturdy in construction, 
most simple to operate, highest in quality of sound and picture 
reproduction, Victor, in audio-visual education was first yesterday, 


is foremost today and will remain the leader tomorrow. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18), McGraw Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1), 188 W. Randolph 
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The Honeywell Gradustat — a pet in class- 
rooms throughout the country; and there's good 
reason why. Temperatures are maintained at 
exactly the desired level by this pneumatic 
thermostat. It operates quietly and positively 
and can be easily adjusted without calling the 
building engineer whenever the weather changes. 
Child welfare authorities agree that correct 


» Them Winning — Buy MORE Bonds! 
CONTROL 


temperatures are vitally important. Accurate, 
dependable temperature control is an aid to the 
teacher, too, with classes large and the faculty 
carrying extra burdens. It’s no wonder the Grad- 
ustat is teacher’s pet. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2820 Fourth Avenue South, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota . . . Branches and 
distributing offices in all principal cities ... 
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